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Abstract 
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This study investigated the perspectives of special and general education teachers on the 
loss of their professional space because of the co-teaching program. This was accomplished 
through the qualitative methods of data collection and analysis, by in-depth semi-structured face- 
to-face interviews that were recorded using an electronic device and note taking. The interviews 
were conducted individually with six high school teachers from public schools, of which four 
were special education teachers and two were general education teachers. These interviews 
revealed that teachers defined professional space as personal identity and felt that the loss of 
their professional space emotionally affected them. The interviews further revealed the lack of 
acceptance of the program by the teachers, who felt that administrative support was insufficient. 
Also, the findings revealed that the special education teachers felt marginalized and disrespected 
by the students in the co-taught classroom. This was largely because of the visual impact of the 
small space allocated to them in the co-taught general education classroom; while the general 


education teachers felt inconvenienced and pressurized into making space for the SPED teachers. 


The study concludes that school leaders, program developers, and policymakers should consider 
the perspectives of co-teachers and include them in the decision-making process before program 
implementation, thereby fostering teacher acceptance and program effectiveness, which would 
ultimately benefit the students. The key suggestions of this study are the need for the school 
district to hire new teachers, specifically for the co-taught program, and to provide training for 


both school leaders and the teachers. 
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This study investigates the perspectives that special education and general education high school 
teachers hold about the loss of their professional space. I explored how Special Education and 
General Education teachers feel about been relocated from their classrooms; and how general 
education teachers feel about sharing their classroom space with the SPED teachers. Co-teaching 
is a strategy of instruction that requires SPED and the general education teachers to teach 
students of general education and special education in the same classroom and environment. The 
introduction of the program at many organizations of learning in American society aimed at 
satisfying the desires of many concerned citizens who felt that the teaching of special education 
students in a separate environment was a form of unnecessary segregation. 

Background and Related Literature 
For example, “in 1970, more than 1.75 million students with disabilities were completely 
excluded from public schools. Those who were deemed ‘educable’ received their instruction in 
‘special’ self-contained classrooms and segregated schools attended only by other students with 
disabilities” (Almazan, 2009, p.1). This development in the field of education created conflict 
between those who are in support of integration of students of special education and general 
education in one classroom and environment, and those who are not in favor of integration 
(Blankenship, Boon, & Fore, 2009). The authors buttressed this point by stating, “The placement 
debate has particular relevance in the current political climate due to the passage of the No Child 
Left Behind Act in 2001” (p.1). These different opinions were further magnified by the dilemma 
of many high school teachers who have lost their personal teaching space because of the co- 


teaching program. 


In the 1960s and 1970s, the segregation of students with disabilities from the general education 
environment resulted in mass protests by parents, families, and advocates, who felt this treatment 
was counter to the principles of human rights and highlighted a lack of equality in the United 
States educational system (Trent, Artiles, & Englert, 1998). In response to this protest, the 
Federal Government initiated the legislation known as the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act (EHCA) (Trent et al., 1998). Adding to this problem was the issue of the academic 
gap between students with disabilities and students without disabilities in general education 
classrooms (Forte, 2010). The author states that the Federal Government, in a bid to solve this 
problem, instituted the No Child Left Behind Act of 2002 (NCLB). However, even with the 
introduction of the act, the issues of academic gaps between students with disabilities, minorities, 
and students from poor backgrounds, when compared to students in the general education 
classrooms, continued to be an issue of contention (Forte, 2010). 

Many concerned citizens, politicians, and educators felt the disparity in the academic outcome of 
students of special education were due to not being exposed to the same level of academic 
curriculum and rigor of work as their peers in the general education classrooms (Lange & 
Sletten, 2002). Thus, as the number of students categorized as Special Needs students increased 
in the population, the controversies about their placements also amplified. For example, statistics 
from the National Center for Education (U.S. Department of Education, 2016) showed that the 
period between 1990-1991, spanning the years 2004—2005, witnessed a surge in the population 
of children between the ages of 3 to 21 years-of-age being qualified for special education 
programs, with an increase from 4.7 million (11 percent) to 6.7 million (14 percent) enrolled in 


public schools. 


These combined issues pressurized both the government and policymakers to come up with 
different mandates for educational institutions to develop programs that would integrate the 
students with disabilities with students without disabilities in general education classrooms 
(Bessette, 2007). These mandates ordered educational institutions to ensure that students with 
disabilities be educated in the least restrictive environment to the maximum extent possible and 
be provided all the necessary supports required for the success of the least restrictive 
environment programs (Solis, Vaughan, Swanson, & Mcculley, 2012). Zigmond (2003) further 
added the following government stipulation that: 

Procedures be established to assure that, to the maximum extent appropriate, handicapped 
children...are educated with children who are not handicapped, and that ...removal of 
handicapped children from regular educational environment occurs only when the nature or 
severity of that handicap is such that education in regular classes with the use of supplemental 
aids and services cannot be achieved satisfactorily. (p. 193) 

These laws and reform movements have developed into co-teaching programs to ensure that 
students with disabilities are exposed to the same curriculum as the general education students 
(Friends, Cook, Hurley-Chamberlain, & Shamberger, 2010). 

Many schools responded to this prompt and are instituting various programs to integrate students 
of special education into general education classrooms, which marks a relocation from self- 
contained classrooms and pull out remediation (Shamberger, Williamson-Henriques, Moffett, & 
Brownlee- Williams, 2014). The examples of these programs are co-teaching, differentiated 
instructions, peer-mediated instructions, and interventions (Ford, 2013). Among these 
approaches, co-teaching has become a more prominent strategy (Bauwens, & Hourcade, 1991). 


This new approach has resulted in the partnership of high school special education teachers and 


general education teachers in one classroom; since they must co-teach both students in the same 
classroom (Ripley, 1997, Santamaria, & Thousand, 2004). Thus, the co-teaching program has 
grown in popularity but lacks an empirical basis to testify to its potency as an instructional 
strategy (Santamaria & Thousand, 2004). Furthermore, many teachers seemed to be against the 
implementation style of many schools and the lack of preparedness of the education institutions 
to conduct a system’s change to the manner of instruction of students with disabilities and 
students without disabilities. Coroborating this, Zigmond (2003) states, “place is not what makes 
special education ‘special’ or effective. Effective teaching strategies and an individualized 
approach are the more critical ingredients in special education, and neither of these is associated 
solely with one particular environment.” (p.198). This situation developed my current interest in 
the co-teaching program and formed the backdrop of my research topic, which was to investigate 
the perspectives of high school SPED teachers and general education teachers about their 
experiences with co-teaching, and how it affects their professional space. 

Statement of the Problem 

Thus, this research study examined the loss of professional space by the SPED teachers and 
General Education teachers due to the co-teaching program. The co-teaching program was 
implemented by many schools in the nation to facilitate the integration of students with 
disabilities with students without disabilities in the general education classroom. Furthermore, 
the co-teaching program was instituted to bridge the academic gap between students with 
disabilities and students without disabilities. The objectives of the co-teaching program are 
relevant to a student’s educational and social development; however, there are still many 
problems requiring further investigation (Malian & McRae, 2010). According to the authors, 


“barriers in the co-teaching range from lack of time to shared space, adding more content to an 


already full curriculum, and lack of adequate training” (p. 1). Adding to these observed issues, 
Malian and McRae stated that, “teachers in co-teaching relationships have analogous beliefs” 
(p.18), and they concluded that more research was needed to ascertain the necessary factors that 
could initiate a positive working relationship between SPED teachers and general education 


teachers. 


Purpose of the Study 

Furthermore, several observations in co-taught classrooms and a survey conducted on students 
revealed that SPED teachers and general education teachers did not demonstrate shared teaching 
roles during instructional practice; instead, one teacher was observed making photocopies, and 
other times working on the computer while the general education teacher only providing 
instructions (Holiday & Lindsay, 2011). In line with these observations, after conducting a 
research study on co-teaching, Lamport (2012) concluded that many teachers were still reluctant 
to accept a co-teaching role in a co-taught program. He stated, “It is when teachers are fully 
prepared that the inclusion model will yield positive results” (p.54). Adding to this issue were 
several observations made by Miller and Oh (2013), who stated that even when many teachers 
are in favor of the co-teaching program, there is a lack of support and logistics in schools to 
facilitate the success of the program. A research study on co-teaching by Keefe and Moore 
(2004) revealed a similar result, in that both the special education and general education teachers 
felt inadequately prepared for the responsibilities and demands placed on them by the co- 
teaching program. According to the authors, teachers of special education complained of a lack 
of content knowledge, while both general education and special education teachers believed they 


lacked the skills necessary for collaboration as co-teachers. 


Corroborating this, Brinkman and Twiford (2012) found that SPED and general education 
teachers identified problems, such as a lack of skills in classroom management, collaborative 
lesson planning, communication, information-monitoring and collecting, interpersonal skills, and 
differentiated instruction, as inherent in the co-teaching program. Also, Walthier-Thomas (1997) 
stated that his research studies revealed teachers’ opinions as lacking support from school 
administrators, inadequate professional development, and minimal time availability for case 
scheduling. 

From this alternative analysis of the current issues in the co-teaching program, this dissertation 
has three main objectives: 

1. Develop a theoretical understanding of high school special education and general 
education teachers’ perspectives on how the co-teaching program affected their 
professional space; 

2. Examine their opinions on the co-teaching partnership and how this affects their 
perceptions of their professional space and their jobs as co-teachers; and 

3. Create an awareness of the inherent issues in co-teaching from high school teachers’ 
perspectives among policymakers, as well as reporting relevant data that would form the 
backdrop of subsequent co-teaching program implementation to school administrators. 

The following sections deal with issues of co-teaching in schools with a focus on how the 
program affected the professional space of high school teachers. In addition, the section 
highlights the critical theory and the theoretical framework that guides the study before then 
briefly introducing the modalities of the studies. I start by outlining the purpose of the research 


study and discussing the significance of the issue. 
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Significance of the Study 

What is the relevance of attempting to understand the perspectives of high school teachers to this 
research study? Co-teaching means a fundamental change in the teaching experiences of teachers 
and giving them ownership of the program through the understanding of their experiences and 
perspectives could provide vital data to program developers, and directly place the responsibility 
for the success or failure of the program in the teacher’s hands (Ripley, 1997). Furthermore, 
teachers’ shared experiences of the problems and benefits of a co-teaching program can become 
a useful resource to program evaluators and institutions who are planning their own co-teaching 
programs (Walthier-Thomas, 1997). 

Also, understanding of teachers’ perspectives can help to bring any misgivings regarding the co- 
teaching partnership of space-sharing between the SPED teachers and the general education 
teachers to the fore. In addition, highlighting the relationship to space sharing can lead to a 
conflict resolution and consensus, which will, in turn, lead to the success of the program. This is 
a very important factor in co-teaching since “the essence of co-teaching is about building a 
professional relationship between the co-teachers, which is motivated by the drive to increase 
student performance” (Migiera, Simmons, Marotta, & Battaglia, 2005, p. 2). Furthermore, 
teachers are at the foundational level when developing co-teaching programs. The 
acknowledgment of this factor has motivated some researchers to seek their active engagement 
through knowing their attitudes and perspectives about the program, which was used in the co- 
teaching program development in countries such as Australia (Beamish & Davies, 2006). 
Furthermore, even though co-teaching appears to have been present in the field of education for 
decades, there remains a dearth of data about its efficacy, which calls for greater research that 


would yield more information on the involved population and provide a rubric for its 
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differentiation from the previous educational programs and practices provided (Tremblay, 2013). 
Tremblay’s views appeared to corroborate the observations of Stigler and Hiebert (2009), who 
criticized the way many educational programs have been implemented in the society, as many 
tend to employ a ‘roll out and see what happens’ approach before collecting data. Thus, the 
authors state that: 

Our past practice policymakers adopt a program, then wait to see if student achievement scores 
will rise. If the scores do not go up—and this is most often what happens, especially in the short 
run—they begin hearing complaints that the policy is not working. Momentum builds, experts 
meet, and soon there is a recommendation, followed by a change of course, which is often in the 
opposite direction. (p. 8) 

Stigler and Hiebert (2009) further reiterated that policymakers rarely collect data from the 
classrooms to know if the programs they instituted were effective or not and why they failed. 
This perspective supports the significance of this study. The co-teaching program have been 
introduced at many schools in the society, with new roles and responsibilities for teachers. For 
example, general education teachers are expected to know how to manage the behaviors of 
students with disabilities, as well as provide adaptations, accommodations, and modifications, as 
legally mandated for students with disabilities, while special education teachers are expected to 
teach the general education classroom curriculum, which often means losing their classroom 
space (Friend, Reising, & Cook, 2010). In retrospect, this fundamental change to the roles of the 
teachers requires the perspectives of the stakeholders involved before the changes are made. In 
my opinion, people are more generally open to changes when their interest is considered, and 


opinions recognized in the implementation process. 
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Many researchers have observed these changes. One would expect that fundamental 
educational changes that involved the key stakeholders at the forefront of implementing the 
program would lay credence to the voices of the parties involved by seeking their perspective 
and expertise before the implementation process. This is the view that supports the significance 
of this research, meaning that we need to hear the voices of both general education teachers and 
special education teachers, as well as their perspectives on these current changes in the field of 
education, particularly to include the co-teaching program as an inclusion strategy. 
Furthermore, other underlying issues that were not seriously considered were the feelings of the 
general education teachers who were already struggling to cope with large class sizes and 
accommodating the diverse number of students they already have in their classrooms (Fuchs & 
Fuchs, 1994). The authors questioned the rationale of inclusionists’ efforts in this marriage 
between general education teachers and special education teachers. First, Pugach and Sapon- 
Shevin (1987) stated that the general education teachers barely recognized the relationship 
between them and the special education teachers as a partnership. Also, they further stated the 
observations of Lieberman (1985), in which they described that the general education teachers 


feel like “an uninvited bride for a wedding thrown together by special educators” (p. 294). 


Research Questions 
The following questions guided this research study. 
1. How do high school teachers define professional space? 
2. What are the perceptions of the high school special and general education 


teachers about the change to their professional space? 
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3. What are the perspectives of the high school special and general education 
teachers about the co-teaching program? 
4. How do high school special education and general education teachers describe 
the co-teaching partnership and cohabitation in one classroom space? 
5. How do the high school special education teachers and general education 
teachers describe the sharing of responsibilities and roles in the classroom? 
6. How do the high school teachers view the support and concerns of 
administration for the loss of their professional space? 
Within 20 years, many legislative laws have pressured educational organizations to create 
educational programs that are more inclusive and effective for students with disabilities. This 
stance emanates from the general opinion that inclusion means equal education rights for all 
(Ford, 2013). As the argument continues to grow stronger, it seems that advocates of inclusion 
are not concerned about the minimal evidence that supports the effectiveness of the program, or 
if students of special education can be successful in the program (Scruggs, Mastropieri, & 
McDuff, 2007). The salient point was the view that if two teachers worked together in the same 
classroom, the productivity would be higher (Civitillo, DeMoore, & Verloed, 2016). These 
mounting pressures have resulted in the initiation of various programs, including co-teaching. 
Many people understand co-teaching as an inclusion program for students with disabilities, and 
teachers are expected to embrace the program in this way and in a simplistic manner; however, 
co-teaching has deeper impact and meaning than this because of the fundamental changes that 
are involved in the process (Miler & Oh, 2013). These fundamental changes were reflected in the 


opinion of Downing (2005) when the researcher stated that: 
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The special educator’s role has changed more than the general educator’s role. The general 
educator is still expected to be in the classroom and carry the curriculum, but the special 
educator doesn’t have a classroom anymore. We’re asking people to share space with several 
other adults, and that’s one of the areas they often become uncomfortable; they want to have 
their own plants, and they want to have their own pictures of their loved ones on the desk. When 
they’re in their own room with paraprofessionals who report to them, they are in charge. (p. 297) 
Study Design 

The theoretical framework of this dissertation is nested within the interpretive approach, which is 
rooted in social science research. The interpretive approach is built around the understanding that 
humans act towards things based on the meanings they construct from those circumstances 
(Esterberg, 2002). Based on the reasoning that people understand the phenomena of their lives 
based on the meaning they ascribe to it, “Researchers should begin by immersing themselves in 
the world inhabited by those they wish to study instead of beginning a theory or preconceived 
notion” (Esterberg, 2002, p.88). 

Thus, having been a SPED teacher who also had the experience of co-teaching, I was able to 
connect with the participants of this study and understood the information they shared with me. 
For example, I was familiar with the descriptions of the teaching environment as they described 
it to me in the interviews, including the sizes apportioned to the SPED teachers in the general 
education classrooms. 

This, notwithstanding the issue of subjectivity, is crucial in social science research and continues 
to be addressed in this research field (Bowen, 2009). However, Esterberg (2002) responded to 
this question when he stated that, “In social science research, humans are the researchers as well 


as the objects of study, which means that pure objectivity is impossible. We have a vested 
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interest in what we study” (p. 88). Based on the understanding of the theoretical framework of 
this dissertation, this research study was positioned from the vanguard point of the critical 
theory. 

Thus, the semi-structured interview method was used to gather the data that was used to answer 
the research questions. Six participants were interviewed individually. The interview was 
recorded using an electronic device and later transcribed by me, the researcher. Furthermore, 
notes were taken during the interview process as this enabled me to describe the body language, 
facial expressions, and gestures of the participants. Each interview lasted between 45 to 60 min. 
The participants were two general education teachers and four special education teachers. The 
interview data were organized into themes, sub-themes, and emerging themes as they related to 


the research questions. 


Theoretical Framework 

Co-teaching emerged in response to many conflicts concerning the best strategies to use to 
educate students with disabilities while adhering to their human rights by not segregating them in 
a different environment from the general education students. In attempting to solve these 
problems, further controversies developed, since SPED teachers and general education teachers 
must co-teach under one environment in one classroom, thereby leading to the loss of their 
classroom space for the SPED teachers and autonomy of instruction to both teachers. 

To address this, Valenzuela, Connery, and Musanti (2000) suggested that critical pedagogy 
might offer a theoretical dimension that would explicitly address the conflict of the power and 
status that affects the application of practice in a system. In other words, the power and status 


that affects the application of practice in a system. In other words, the adoption of the use of the 
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critical paradigm enables the evaluation of social inequalities and oppressive institutional 
structures, which might eventually lead to institutional and program transformation. 

Critical theory has earned the recognition of being a bedrock for social science research targeted 
at encouraging freedom of speech and the emancipation of humanity in any given situation that 
is oppressive to human rights (Hosking, 2008). Its development is related to the Institute for 
Social Research, formed in Germany in 1923 under the auspices of Theodor W. Adorno, Marx 
Horkheimer, Herbert Marcuse, Friedrich Pollock, Leo Lowenthal, and Walter Benjamin (Agger, 
1991). Critical theory is well-grounded in democratic legitimacy, which implies that it 
acknowledges conflicts and the need for consensus among all parties involved (O’Neil, 2000). 
Based on this rationale, the author stated that every citizen has a right to a democratic process. 
Thus: 

Critical Theory refers both to a way of theorizing and to the product of that theorizing and is a 
way of submitting the very ‘givenness’ or ‘taken-for-granted’ character of the social world to 
critical reconsideration and is thus part of the self-reflective public discourse of a democratic 
society. (The Sage Dictionary of Qualitative Inquiry, 2015, p. 51) 

Adding to this, O’Neil (2000) stated that a key principle of critical theory is a democratic 
process, which gives voice to the oppressed and provides a channel of discourse that concerns 
the interests of everyone in arising conflicts in society. This opinion identifies with American 
key democratic principles, which mandate the institutions in the nation to adhere to the 
fundamental rights of all human beings, which means that teachers are no exception. This 
understanding supports the following question: 

“Why this quest should outweigh any other interests, we might have in resisting such 


engagement or breaking off from it before resolution. Why listen to opposing viewpoints, 
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accommodate the interests of others, or revise our goals for the sake of the common good? What 
is needed is an account of the emancipatory features of a discursive democracy.” (O’Neil, 2000, 


p. 504) 


Consequently, by exploring high school teachers’ perspectives on the loss of their professional 
space, the critical theoretical framework guided the process of examining and analyzing teachers 
shared professional experiences relating to co-teaching, which is understood by the critical 
theoretical framework as a “self-reflective public discourse of a democratic society’ (The Sage 
Dictionary of Qualitative Inquiry, 2015, p.51). 

Overview of Perspectives of Teachers from Past Studies 

Many researchers have argued both for and against the model of co-teaching, including the 
attitudes and perspectives of teachers. For example, Minke, Bear, Deemer, and Griffin (1996) 
carried out a study on this topic, finding that general education teachers were more likely to 
resist the placement and integration of students with disabilities in their classrooms. Reiterating 
this point, the authors stated that, “...the relatively few surveys that have solicited the opinions 
of regular educators generally show that regular educators remain reluctant to accept the 
wedding invitation” (p. 153). 

Further elaborating on this point, Zigmond (2003) explained, “General educators cannot imagine 
focusing intensively on individual students to the extent that different instructional activities for 
different students are being implemented at the same time” (p.197). This analysis indicates the 
resistance of some teachers to the co-teaching program and makes it necessary for policymakers 
and education leaders to seek the perspectives of teachers since the success of a co-teaching 


program depends upon them (Avraamides & Norwich, 2002). 
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Arguments Against Co-Teaching 

Many schools and educational institutions are resorting to co-teaching because of the mandate 
placed on schools by the No Child Left Behind Act, in addition to pressure from families, 
parents, and advocates of special education students that schools need to do more to fill the 
achievement gaps between the students of special education and general education (Simmons & 
Magiera, 2007). Fuchs and Fuchs (1994) argued this point and believed this perspective to be 
one-sided, and thus lacked consideration for every child, as purportedly claimed by advocates of 
inclusion. Questioning the constant reference to the interest of all children, the authors stated: 
Why are at least some full inclusionists out of step with general education’s steady drumbeat? 
Because as zealous advocates of children with severe intellectual disabilities, they march to a 
beat of their own. Despite their slogan of ‘all children’, they are concerned primarily about their 
own children. Their plan for school reform is driven by the concern regarding ‘what type of 
school will be best for our children?’ and by the related presumption that ‘what’s best for our 
kids is good for all kids’. (p. 27) 

In further support of this point, the authors argued that the needs of other children, including the 
low, average, and above average, are ignored, as well as some categories of disabilities. 
Furthermore, the positive acceptance of the program by the key players, such as education 
leaders in schools, teachers, and staff is still questionable (Scanlon & Baker, 2012). This is not 
surprising, especially for the special and general education teachers, who were expected to co- 
teach, yet were not provided with the identified process of implementation (Scruggs & 
Mastropieri, 2017). This problem was further compounded by the lack of defined roles and 
responsibilities between the two teachers, as well as the lack of content knowledge by the special 


education teacher (Keefe & Moore, 2004). 
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Besides all these problems, in addition to the struggle to create an appropriate model that would 
suit practical situations (Friend, Reising, & Cook, 2010), there is a continuous development of 
inclusion; thus, the co-teaching model appears to be a promising effective strategy for many 
people to tackle the current inclusion problem (Simmons & Magiera, 2007). In support of this 
point, Slavin (1996) stated that co-teaching, which he refers to as co-operative teaching, appears 
to be a popular concept in the field of education. However, the author highlighted the 
misconception that there is no need for further studies on this topic due to the prevalence of 
existing literature and debunked that this impression is erroneous since there are many 
unanswered questions. Slavin reiterates that co-teaching offers a new approach to teaching, but 
these opportunities have barely been utilized to their fullest potential. 

Thus, Simmons, Magiera, and Slavin (1996) seemed to agree that co-teaching is a prospective 
teaching strategy towards developing the academic outcomes of students with disabilities if 
given a universal definition and understanding of the concept. Since the program lacked a 
universal definition and defined model of operation, contributions from teachers, who are the 
field executors of the program, might yield useful information towards creating a more effective 
program and developing a universal definition and understanding of the term. 

Furthermore, another problem associated with the co-teaching strategy was that both special 
education teachers and general education teachers would co-teach large numbers of students 
(e.g., up to 125 students in a day), thereby increasing their workload and making it impossible 
for them to have adequate instructional time to meet the individualized educational needs of 
special education students (Tralli, Colombo, Deshler, & Schumaker, 1996). On the other hand, 
the general education teacher would be stressed by the slow pacing of the class instruction, 


thereby jeopardizing passing evaluations, since only a small proportion of the lessons are 
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completed. Supporting this view, Dev and Haynes (2015) stated that teachers’ evaluations in 
many schools are dependent upon the assessment results of students. One implication of this is 
that many teachers would rather focus on developing the academic skills of the general education 
students to pass state testing rather than to try to accommodate a struggling learner due to 
disability. In addition, as much as proponents of inclusion are eulogizing the integration of 
special education students with the general education students in the general education 
classroom, they fail to take into consideration the feelings and lack of preparedness of the 
general education teacher who is not a specialist or trained in this area (Scanlon & Baker, 2012). 
Furthermore, thus far, regarding the implementation of co-teaching in elementary, middle, and 
secondary schools, teachers have complained of a lack of adequate planning time between the 
special education teacher and the general education teacher, which affects the effective 
implementation of the program (Friend, 2008). Elaborating on this point, Friend (2008) states 
that the planning problem includes a lack of coordination, opportunities to develop a relationship 
between the two parties involved, a lack of defined roles and responsibilities, and a lack of 
administrative support. 

Adding to this, Bessette (2008) states that even when there is role sharing, the general education 
teacher assumes the lead role, which affects the co-teaching partnership, since the special 
education teacher feels relegated to the background. Reemphasizing this point, the author states 
that, “Assuming that a special educator is highly qualified to provide direct instruction, is it 
ethical to underutilize his or her instructional expertise?” (p. 1392). 

Examining these problems, Zigmond (2003) stated that the issue of best practices for students of 
special education and their educational placement is far too complex and complicated to provide 


just a simple answer to the questions involved. The author stressed the importance of 
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reevaluating the view that co-teaching is the final solution for solving the problems of students’ 
placement and academic achievements. Zigmond further restated that although there are lots of 
studies in co-teaching, there is little data available to support the notion that students with 
disabilities excel academically due to their classroom placements. 

Thus, to support her opinion, she provided several examples of the key problems in this area. 
According to Zigmond (2003), there is no universal definition as different researchers continue 
to provide varied meanings of delivery models. Inconclusive research indicates that special 
education students only represent part of the headcount in the general education classroom 
without being part of the learning process. Moreover, the lack of empirical research data that 
specifies the academic growth of special education students in one setting instead depicts 
successes that cut across the board of different settings. Summing this up, Zigmond (2003) stated 
that, “Place is not what makes special education ‘special’ or effective. Effective teaching 
strategies and an individualized approach are the more critical ingredients in special education, 
and neither of these is associated with one environment” (p. 198). 

Sileo (2011) made further observations on the current challenges of co-teaching when she stated 
that co-teachers are randomly placed in co-taught classrooms without reasonable consideration 
given to the importance of relationship development in the partnership process. The author 
believed this aspect needed to be given serious consideration since a co-teaching relationship is 
comparable to a professional marriage relationship. 

Thus, she reiterates that this lack of consideration in teacher pairing often leads to a 
communication problem between the two parties involved. Collaborating Sileo’s opinion, 
Bessette (2008) stated that, “Partnership can make the teaching enterprise more fulfilling and 


more satisfying, as co-teachers form bonds, teach and learn from one another, and provide 
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mutual support” (p. 1377). Since relationship building and partnership are highly critical to the 
success of a co-teaching program, it becomes necessary for administrators and program 
developers to seek the views of the special education and general education teachers that are 
entrusted with the operational responsibilities of the co-teaching program. 

Another important point highlighted by Bessette is the misunderstanding that co-teaching simply 
signifies teaching arrangements. The author argued that this assumption is erroneous since co- 
teaching can be in the form of many special education teachers and general education teachers 
working together for a part of the day, or on specific subjects. Furthermore, Bessette identified a 
problem with the schedule, where one special education teacher is assigned to several teachers 
specialized in different content areas, such as physical science and trigonometry, as a way of 
saving resources for the school district. 

Thus, she summed up these observations as irregularities in the co-teaching program and advised 
the need for further research in collaborative practices by integrating the voices of the special 
education and general education teachers to achieve a more effective teaching strategy. Thus, 
despite how much enthusiasm is demonstrated for co-teaching, there are still key problems that 
cannot be ignored. For example, there remains a lack of understanding as to the concept of co- 
teaching, the unavailability of universal definition of the term, and a documented operational 
blueprint that is understood by all, a lack of teachers’ appropriate and adequate professional 
development to prepare them for the task, and conflict in positioning co-teaching within a school 
culture and the resultant administrative and staff supports (Friend, Cook, Hurley-Chamberlain, & 
Shamberger, 2010). 

Thus, even though many schools and educationists are currently scrambling to implement the No 


Child Left Behind Law and implement other educational laws in the society, there are others who 
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doubt that the adoption of co-teaching as a strategy can meet the educational rights of children. 
In turn, this can leave them feeling uncertain as to whether teachers automatically succeed with 
the program (Lakkala & Maatta, 2011). Lakkala and Maatta reiterate that this kind of mindset— 
that schools feel the introduction of a co-teaching program is the ultimate solution to educational 
problems—is idealistic; therefore, schools must consider the perspectives of teachers if they are 
to succeed. The authors emphasized the importance of developing teachers along with co- 
teaching programs, if necessary. Thus, they stated that, “The indexes of inclusion are important, 
as is developing new pedagogies. The teachers’ profession must be estimated and constructed 
again. Also, the changed working conditions, new competencies, and teachers’ in-service and 
preservice training have to be renewed” (p. 9). 

Similarly, Bixler (1998) supported Lakkala and Maata when the author asserted that it is not 
enough for the power holders in schools and institutions of learning to verbalize their interest in 
inclusion programs and the integration of special education students with the general education 
students. Thus, they challenged educational authorities to move beyond such philosophical 
thoughts into the realm of reality by making informed decisions and carrying out actions. In 
support of this point, Bixler stated that, ““As public schools and parents strive to educate students 
with disabilities proximity students without disabilities, members on placement teams need to 
have the knowledge to make informed decisions about programs in which inclusive settings are 
not only possible but effective” (p. 4). 

Further complicating this issue are the thoughts of how new teachers would deal with these 
problems if the veteran teachers, who are experienced in the field, are challenged by the inherent 
problems of co-teaching programs (Scruggs & Mastropieri, 2017). The authors propose a need 


for a complete overhaul of mainstream classrooms if co-teaching is to succeed. They explained 
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this as a wide gap in the understanding of the term collaboration between special education 
teachers and general education teachers’ due to lack of an explicit definition of each person’s 
role in the classroom and how instructions should be facilitated. Supporting this point, 
Kilanowski-Press, Foote, and Rinaldo (2010) stated that there are too many controversies, 
together with the lack of a common definition, which makes co-teaching ineffective. 

Shin, Lee, and McKenna (2016) validated the stance of Kilanowski-Press and colleagues (2010). 
After conducting 11 studies on co-teaching, the authors came up with a consistent team, with 
their findings indicating a lack of collaboration between preservice teachers and in-service 
teachers in co-teaching programs. The authors captured the exact feelings of a preservice teacher 
in the study, who stated that, “...The very first social studies collaboration that we had was a big 
disaster because we weren’t even teaching the same grades...it was two veteran teachers that 
didn’t want to ask for suggestions or discuss strategies” (p .91). This view aligns with the 
opinions of many other researchers, as noted in this literature, that the perspectives of teachers 
are highly important for the co-teaching program to succeed. I believe that soliciting the voices 
of teachers will continue to expose the areas of challenges in the program and help program 
developers to formulate appropriate solutions to arising situations. 

The common themes identified in these observations are the importance of how teachers feel, the 
prospect of co-teaching if properly implemented, and the need for more research in this area so 
that co-teachers can make more informed decisions in their schools. Also, as reiterated by Bixler, 
there must be a proper professional development that targets these problems, so teachers can 
achieve the onerous task of implementing co-teaching practice in the classroom. 


STUDY DESIGN 
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This study examined the perspectives of high school special education and general education 
teachers about how the co-teaching program affected their professional space. Co-teaching is a 
strategy of instruction that requires the special education and the general education teachers to 
teach general and special education students in the same classroom. The introduction of the 
program to many institutional organizations of learning in American aimed to satisfy the desires 
of many who felt the education of special education students in separate environments was a 
form of unnecessary segregation. This development has created conflict between those who 
support of integration of students of special education and general education in one classroom 
and environment, and those who do not. These different opinions are further magnified by the 


fact that many teachers lost their personal teaching space because of the co-teaching program. 


Research Questions 

The specific research questions were formulated as follows: (1) How do high school teachers 
define professional space? (2) What are the perceptions of the high school special education and 
general education teachers about the change to their professional space? (3) What are the 
perspectives of the high school special education and general education teachers about the co- 
teaching program? (4) How do the high school special education and general teachers describe 
the co-teaching partnership and cohabitation in a one-classroom space? (5) How do the high 
school special education teachers and the general education teachers describe the sharing of 
responsibilities and roles in the classroom? (6) How do high school teachers view the support 
and administrative concerns for the loss of their professional space? 

Research Design 


Qualitative versus quantitative research. 
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I conducted a qualitative research study because qualitative research was used at various times 
in history by multiple researchers, including education researchers, to address research questions 
that were needed to explore social issues and happenings in the society (Ritchie & Lewis, 2003). 
Furthermore, the choice of qualitative research over quantitative research was due to the 
rationale that the qualitative research method would allow the use of contextual data; whereas the 
quantitative method is selective and excludes circumstantial evidence (Guba & Lincoln, 1994). 
Even though quantitative research has always been acclaimed for the rigor of its techniques and 
validity, qualitative research has always been considered a better option for studies on human 
beings and their lived experiences (Ritchie & Lewis, 2003). According to Ritchie and Lewis 
(2003), the qualitative research design allows the researcher a flexible strategy and permits 
naturalistic inquiry in the real world, whereas quantitative research is focused on the 
experimental and controlled environment. Also, the qualitative research method permits the use 
of contextual evidence, while the quantitative method targets the use of subsets of variables and 
negates the context of the study (Guba & Lincoln, 1994). 

The Importance of qualitative research. 

Further highlighting the benefits of qualitative research in the study of humans and their lived 
experiences, Ritchie and Lewis (2003) stated that the flexible characteristic of qualitative 
research design allows data generalization, which is sensitive to the social context within which 
the data was acquired, and allows the researcher, as a primary instrument, to have a close 
association with the participants under study. 

Furthermore, qualitative research designs have been used in the study of attitudes, personal 
views, and beliefs in the field of education, including special education (Richardson, 2005). 


Thus, this informed the use of a qualitative research method in the current study. Furthermore, 
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the qualitative research method is suitable for answering the research questions. The use of a 
qualitative method enabled the participants to narrate their experiences based on the context in 
which they happened and allowed the researcher to maintain their humanity since they became 
part of the situation (Myers, 2000). 
Reemphasizing the rationale for the use of qualitative research design in human studies, Merriam 
and Tisdell (2016) stated that the qualitative method focuses on how people comprehend their 
experiences and make meaning of their own world, which in turn influences their interpretations 
of other phenomena. Also, qualitative research is deeply rooted in the theory of constructivism, 
which states that meanings can be constructed as situations develop during the study and focus at 
gaining deeper meaning about an institution or a phenomenon within the social context (Merriam 
& Tisdell, 2016). Thus, I worked in the environment in which I conducted my field study. I do 
not see this as a negative, but rather a plus, providing me the opportunity to make meanings of 
arising situations within the daily practices of the co-teaching strategies that I observed, which 
made my findings more realistic and based on firsthand information from field observations. 
Furthermore, the qualitative research method is suited to complex issues in 
society, such as providing a context within which ethnic minorities and the oppressed can 
express their opinions. This would yield relevant data and information that overrides 
preconceived its subjectivity and researcher bias (Bogdan & Villiger, 2010). Restating 
the importance of qualitative research to field studies that involve human beings, Ritchie 
and Lewis (2003) stated that: 


The interrelatedness of different aspects of people’s lives is a very important focus of 
qualitative research, while the psychological, social, historical, and cultural factors are all 
recognized as playing an important part in shaping people’s understanding of their world. 
Qualitative research practice has reflected this in the use of a method which attempts to 
provide a holistic understanding of research participants views and actions in the context of 
their lives overall. (p. 7) 
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The above-stated characteristics of the qualitative research design guided this study, 
which investigated the attitude and perspectives of special education and general 


education teachers on the co-teaching program. 


Research model 

Although there are various research models in qualitative research, ranging from 
phenomenology and ethnography to narrative inquiry, the model used here is one of basic 
qualitative research. According to Merriam and Tisdell (2016), basic qualitative research 
focuses on the understanding that people interpret their experiences based on their own 
understanding and the meaning they ascribe to them. Also, the two authors have 
expounded that basic qualitative research can be used to explain experiences in applied 
fields of practice, including education, administration, health, social work, and 
counseling. As described above, this study focused on the perspectives of special 
education and general education teachers on the loss of professional space due to the co- 


teaching program. 


Methods 
My study used a multimethod approach, which encompassed data elicitation and 
data recording. Blackwell (2004) defined data elicitation as the process of gathering 
information and evaluating it, while data recording involves the process of codifying the 
information gathered from the field of research to analyze the research questions. Data 
elicitation and data recording allows a researcher the benefit of accessing data in different 


ways, which includes observation (watching what people do and how they do it), self- 
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report (asking people questions on their views, attitudes, and perspectives), which 
includes interviewing orally or through written format, and analysis of archive documents 
(Blackwell, 2004). According to Blackwell, information gathered with the use of any of 
these methods would not be rejected since these were acceptable methods in qualitative 
research. Buttressing this point, Blackwell states that: “...The form of the data is not 
intrinsically dictated by the method of data elicitation used”. Based on this premise, my 


research study questions were addressed through semi-structured interviews. 


Data collection 

Interview techniques. 

This is a process of acquiring information through a face-to-face communication 
process between the interviewer and the interviewee. It is anticipated that the 
interviewee’s perspectives and interpretations of their environment might have influenced 
the acquired information. I selected this method because of the important role it plays in a 
research study that is associated with human beings. 

Importance of the interviewing technique. 

The interviewing method of research provides the opportunity for the interviewer 
to bond with the interviewee, thereby building a confidence and trust that allows the 
interviewee to provide honest answers to the questions asked—a situation that could not 
be attained with the use of the quantitative method (Gill, Stewart, Treasure, & Chadwick, 
2008). Moreover, the interviewing process is “most consistent with people’s ability to 
make meaning through language. It affirms the importance of the individual without 


denigrating the possibility of community and collaboration” (Seidman 2013, p. 14). 
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Furthermore, the process of interviewing provides the rationale for people’s 
behaviors and gives the researcher the opportunity to understand the behavior (Seidman, 
2013). Also, the interviewing technique is a relevant process in providing an in-depth 
view into educational and social conflicts through the perspectives of the people that are 
directly involved in the problems (Seidman, 2013). Thus, if the purpose of a researcher is 
to investigate the perspectives of different interest groups in education and make meaning 
out of it, then the best way to investigate and access this information is through the 
interviewing process (Seidman, 2013). 

Corroborating these views, Merriam and Tisdell (2016) highlighted that 
interviewing in qualitative research can yield significant data to support the study of a 
phenomenon. Thus, I interviewed high school teachers who currently teach in different 
co-teaching classrooms. 

Interviewing procedure. Before conducting face-to-face interviews, I emailed 
the questions to each participant. This was in response to the request by some of the 
participants that the interview questions be sent to them ahead of the interview date. The 
second step of my data collection was a face-to-face interview with each of the 
participants at a venue of their choice. The interview process lasted approximately 45 to 
60 min. I interviewed each participant individually, which provided the participants’ 
privacy and allowed them time to tell their story. 

Participants’ recruitment process. 

The snowball sampling technique was used to select the participants for the study. 
Snowball sampling is a technique that asks the participants to help the researcher recruit 


other participants with similar credentials or characteristics (Etikan, Alkassim, & 
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Abubakar, 2016). According to Etikan, Alkassim, and Abubakar, the snowball sample 
technique is useful in situations where it is difficult to access the target population, and 
when it is hard for the researcher to gather a list of the participants for the study. 
Furthermore, Etikan et al. highlighted the presumption that the snowballing sample 
method could be uncontrolled because of the name ‘snowballing’. The authors debunked 
this by stating that the researcher has the power to control the recruitment process and 
ensure the relevance of the newly identified participants. Thus, even though the co- 
teaching program has long been used, many schools are still planning its implementation. 
This made it difficult to immediately identify those high school teachers who have co- 
taught or are currently participating in the co-teaching program. 

Thus, the use of the snowball sampling technique enabled me to access high 
school teachers who have co-taught previously or are currently co-teaching in the 
Peterson District High School, within the Northern California geographic region. 
Furthermore, this technique allowed me to ask my initial participants for assistance with 


identifying other suitable candidates. 


Description of participants 

Ten participants were recruited through the snowballing method; however, only six of the 
participants attended the face-to-face interview. I had attended a co-teaching training paid by my 
school district and met some of the participants at this training. During the introduction process, I 
made notes of the teachers who had mentioned they were co-teachers in a co-taught classroom. I 
used the opportunity of the break periods to introduce myself to some of the teachers and told 
them about my research study and the need to interview teachers. Some of these teachers showed 


interest, gave me their email addresses, and phone numbers. However, the lengthy Institutional 


Review Board approval process resulted in me losing contact with some of the teachers. 


Therefore, I had to depend on those few teachers who replied to my emails to connect me with 
other teachers willing to participate in the study. Thus, even though I had promises from ten 
people to attend the interview session, only six of these attended. Four of the participants were 


special education teachers and two were general education teachers. The six teachers had been 
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teaching in public schools for between 3 and 26 years. The participants were all female. Two of 


the participants emmigrated from the Pacific Island to the United States; both attended schools in 


the United States and got their teaching credentials in the States and understood the Californian 


public-school educational system. 


Table 1, Demographic representation of study participants 


Thomas A | James J BermudaG | Lisbon M Boyd J Johnson G 
Age (years) 25-30 40-50 45-50 45-50 45-50 50-55 
Race Caucasian Pacific Is. | Pacific Is. Caucasian African Caucasian 

American 

Co-teaching 3 16 26 10 13 26 
(years) 
Education B.A. B.A. B.Sc. B.Sc. B.A. M.A. 
Sex Female Female Female Female Female Female 
Marital Single Married Married Married Single Married 
Status 


Data analysis 


I began the data analysis as I interviewed the participants. This is in line with the 


suggestions of Merriam and Tisdell (2016), who stated, “the much-preferred way to analyze data 


in a qualitative study is to do it simultaneously with data collection” (p. 197). This assumes that 


even though the researcher might know the problem to be investigated, the outcome is unknown. 
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Furthermore, even though I had preset research questions to guide the interviews, I found myself 
having to ask questions based on the leading answers of the participants, as well as having to 
follow-up their answers with the next participants. This approach was in line with the 
suggestions of Merriam and Tisdell, who highlighted the need for such procedures to keep data 
in focus and to avoid repetitions and irrelevant and voluminous data that cannot be managed. 

In addition, as stated in Chapter 3, the theoretical framework of this research is built upon 
the interpretive approach, and the epistemology is from the critical theory perspective, which 
guided the analysis of the interview data. I adopted this stance based on its relevance to the 
research topic, which dealt with the perspectives of special and general education teachers on the 
loss of their professional teaching space due to the initiation of the co-teaching program. 
Furthermore, in the critical theoretical framework, the teachers’ shared experiences were 
considered as a “self-reflective public discourse of a democratic society” (The Sage Dictionary 
of Qualitative Inquiry, 2015, P. 510). 

Furthermore, Burnard, Gill, Stewart, Treasure, and Chadwick (2008) highlighted two 
data analysis approaches. The authors suggested that a researcher has two choices: to present the 
findings according to the themes with appropriate direct quotes from the participants or develop 
a separate chapter that includes a discussion of the findings. As suggested by Burnard et al., in 
the second approach, the researcher should integrate discussions into the findings of the research 
study. I opted for the latter approach, which provides greater clarity to the verbatim quotes from 


the in-depth interviews. 


Data analysis 
The inductive approach was used in the data analysis process. This involved the 


identification of codes and categories from the interview questions (pre-set codes) and 
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development of the coding frame. As I analyzed the answers to the interview questions, I 
found new themes and concepts, which initiated the creation of new themes. 
Furthermore, the process of data analysis involved revision and refinement of the 


categorical data. Finally, findings were generated from the interpretations of the raw data. 


Identification of Create a label for 


BIE el elnfelniste new themes, with 


themes and ‘ 
coding frame 


categories 


additional segments 


Findings will be 
generated from the 
interpretations of 
the raw data. 


Revision and 
Refinement of 
categorical data 


Figure 3, Sequence of the data analysis process 


Limitations of the study 

The present study has some limitations. The study participants were limited to six 
participants: four special education teachers and two general education teachers. Ten participants 
had originally agreed to participate, but only six of these attended the interviews. Following 
Dworkin’s (2012) suggestion that between five and 50 participants can be used in qualitative 
studies, I conducted in-depth interviews with these six participants, which yielded sufficient data 


to answer the research questions. 
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Furthermore, another limitation of this study was that the participants were drawn from 
one geographic region of Northern California and that the study comprised only a small number 
of teachers. This means that the findings of this study cannot be generalized to a larger 
population. Buttressing this point, Dworkin (2012), stated that: 

“The findings from a qualitative study are not thought of as facts that apply to the population at 


large, but rather as descriptions, notions, or theories applicable within a specified setting.” (p. 
1319) 


Also, there were no interview questions related to the emotional impact of a loss of personal 
space and personality matching, which, upon analyzing the data, appeared to be concepts of 
some relevance to the study. These later became emerging themes that I believe should be 


explored as part for future studies on the co-teaching program. 


RESULTS 


Presentation of Findings 

An inductive approach was used. This involved the identification of codes and categories 
from the interview questions (pre-set codes) and development of coding frames. However, before 
discussing the themes found in the study, below I present the voices of the individual 
participants, which would help the readers to connect and understand the perspectives of the 


participants. 


The participants 

Jane James (Special Education Teacher). I emigrated from the Pacific Island many 
years ago to the United States of America. I was a teacher before I came to the United States of 
America because both my parents were teachers in the Philippines. I have been teaching for a 


total number of 16 years now, with 10 of the 16 years in the field of Special Education. I started 
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my career as a Special Education Teacher in a Non-public Special Education School in Pittsburg, 
California, before I transferred to a public school. I have been a co-teacher for 3 years. I co- 
taught World History in 10" grades and United States History in 11" grade. 

When co-teaching was started in my school district, teachers were hesitant. We were not 
given any training and had no idea about our roles or responsibilities in the co-taught classroom. 
We had no idea how to divide the responsibilities or split the classroom. About 80% of both the 
general education and special education teachers rejected the idea of co-teaching and did not 
want to do it. Students were thrown into confusion on whose authority to follow in the classroom 
since there were two teachers. There was confusion about everything. Co-teaching is a learning 
process, a learning relationship, and requires time to establish or build a relationship between 
teachers. Teachers were dumbed together without knowledge of each other or what to do. There 
was no training of any form giving to us. It was like, ‘Here you go’. 

So, when I walked into another teacher’s space, I was confused, not knowing what to do. 
I stood at the back of the classroom without the knowledge of the subject assigned, without prior 
meeting with the other teacher. The teacher and I met randomly that first day. We were not 
introduced to each other, and I did not have the opportunity to shadow anybody. Nobody 
explained anything to us. 

Space sharing takes a lot of time, hard work, and discussing the boundaries. How is it 
going to work? Most of the general education teachers do not welcome the idea of sharing space. 


There should be only one queen in the house. 


Aisha Thomas (Special Education Teacher). I attended Chico College in California and 


graduated with a liberal Major’s degree. When I had started school, I planned to be an English 
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Major to teach in a high school general education classroom. However, my mom had taught 
students with moderate to severe disabilities, and that influenced me to eventually become a 
special education teacher. I co-teach Algebra 1 with a general education teacher who has taught 
algebra for 6 years. I feel like when the program was introduced it was the idea that two teachers 
should be partners in the classroom so that they can meet the needs of both the general and 
special education students. But what I currently experience in the field is like the difference 
between reading a textbook and experiencing it. About 60% of teachers do not accept the 
program, while 40% appear to be interested in co-teaching. However, the 40% of teachers that 
are interested are the newer teachers hired by the school district, and teachers who went into a 
new subject area after having taught a different subject in the past and are looking for extra 
support in the classroom. 

I move round to five different classrooms every day of the week while my co-teacher 
stays in one classroom. Personal space is very important to teachers. Space is everything. If you 
have your own classroom, you can decorate it, able to keep everything in a certain way; like you 
have your system in place. 

Last year, I walked into my co-taught classroom, it’s kind of an awkward moment. It 
made me...she was kind of reserved. She did not want to have any communication with me. 
There was a student in the class watching the whole thing. I walked into the classroom and said 
‘Hi’. She looked up and said nothing. I went on to say, ‘I am your co-teacher’. And she replied, 
‘okay?’. The classroom was empty at this time because all freshmen students were gone for the 
freshman orientation. She did not stand up from her desk, or anything. So, I was like, ‘should I 
come back later, or do you need me to do anything?’ and she said ‘nope’. She left me hanging 


and continued to do her paperwork. So, I ended up leaving. 
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Joyce Boyd (Special Education Teacher). I have been a teacher for 13 years and have 
co-taught for 2 years now. When I was asking what it means to be a co-teacher, I had no 
information from the administration about it even though I ask. I used to be a Life Skills teacher. 
Eventually, I went online and conducted my own research on what it means. I also studied a 
couple of books on it to get a general idea on what co-teaching was about. Otherwise, we were 
pretty much left on our own to figure out things, like thrown out there. 

For example, the first time I arrived in my co-taught class, I was nervous, did not know 
what was coming since I was coming from an SDC classroom. This was my first time going to a 
class with high functioning students. In all my teaching career I have always been in a Life Skill 
classroom and dealt with life skills students. My first 2 weeks in the general education classroom 
was overwhelming. It’s tough. Also, one of my biggest challenges emotionally was the students 
thinking and treating me like an aide in the classroom. They did not consider me a teacher. I have 
tried to correct this impression and make them understand that I am a trained teacher, like the 
general education teacher except that we have different credentials in different areas of 
education. They still look at me like a paraprofessional. I spent a whole year trying to dispel this 
assumption and gave up. I accept my situation. Now I don’t correct them anymore; I don’t care 
anymore. One day I just said to myself, ‘Whatever’. They don’t get it. They continue to see me 
as an assistant teacher and the general education teacher as the main teacher in the classroom. 
The general education teacher does all the instructions in the classroom, and I do all the behavior 
referrals, which does not help the situation. 

I don’t have any personal space. I am just like the kid in the classroom. The general 


education teacher has all the space, it is her classroom, and I just come in like one of her 
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students. I feel very confused about the co-teaching setup. I carry everything. All my stuff is all 
over the place since I move from one class to the other with no space of my own. 

Gloria Bermuda (Special Education Teacher). I have been a teacher for 26 years. I 
started teaching in the Pacific Island before coming to America. I wanted to be a surgeon but 
could not afford the financial obligations. I had done a Career Inventory Survey that indicated 
teaching as an area of interest. I opted out to become a teacher, a second career, which is a 
second career choice, though I have no regrets. 

I have been a co-teacher in different school districts over many years. The government 
claimed there are schools in California that have successes in co-teaching using both SPED 
teachers and general education teachers in the classroom to support students. However, the most 
important point is, are teachers open about how they feel about the program? In the perspectives 
of the special education teachers, from my knowledge, you cannot do anything about how you 
feel. We were told to go to the general education classroom and co-teach, and we complied. It 
was not an issue of choice. From the perspectives of the general education teachers, I believe not 
every one of them welcomes the idea. They don’t want anybody in their classroom, is the 
impression I always get and what I always hear. I also believe their resistance stems from the fact 
that many of them were not trained on co-teaching before the program was introduced and have 
no clue on what the goals or expectation of co-teaching are. 

Some teachers take it negatively. Some SPED teachers are lucky because some co- 
teachers are welcoming. For example, my co-teacher is welcoming. However, do I have space in 
her classroom? I believe no, I don’t. This is because it is her room and not my room. I have just a 
small table and see that I don’t have an equal partnership with the general education teacher. 


This visual creates the wrong impression about who I am to the students. They see that I have a 
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very small table and see that I don’t have an equal partnership with the general education 
teacher. Some of the students treat me like I am a lesser teacher than the general education 
teacher. The general education teacher is the one that leads the instruction and viewed by the 
students as the real teacher in the classroom. 

Grace Johnson (General Education Teacher). 

I came from the families of teachers. My background prepared me to become a high school 
teacher. I currently teach as a general education teacher. However, when I started my credentials, 
I wanted to be a special education teacher but switched along the way to become a general 
education teacher. I currently teach 12" grade English Language and have 26 years of teaching 
experience. I have co-taught for 5 years now. 

The set-up of co-teaching in my school district makes it impossible to achieve equal 
status. How can I and the SPED teacher teach the subject 50-50 when I am the content 
knowledge specialist in the subject? After the implementation of the program, as time went on, it 
became clearer to me that many of the teachers that were placed from the SPED classroom did 
not have background knowledge in the subject areas where they were placed. It really kind of 
placed the SPED teachers in the classrooms like paraprofessionals since their job was reduced to 
helping individual students with who have 504 plans. Also, they help to modify the curriculum. 
They do not stand in front of the classroom teaching the subjects like the general education 
teachers or know the subject matter to carry out the task effectively. 

For example, from the English department, few teachers accept the co-teaching. The 
majority of the general education teachers are skeptical of having the special education co-teach 
with them. I have never felt uncomfortable having a co-teacher come to my classroom. I also feel 


and wished they could have their own desks but because the classrooms are so small, they don’t. 
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The co-teaching classrooms were not prepared for this program, to accommodate two teachers. 
Maybe a few of the classrooms have been able to create a little desk for their co-teachers, but the 
majority of the classrooms do not have desks for co-teachers. 

Mary Lisbon (General Education Teacher). I have been a teacher for 10 years and co- 
taught for 4 years. I teach geometry and Algebra 1. I co-teach geometry and received only a 1- 
day workshop on the co-teaching program. Teachers were just thrown into this program. The 
SPED teachers leave their classrooms and go to the general education classrooms. The SPED 
teacher comes to my classroom. I brought a little desk to create space for the SPED teacher, so 
she can feel welcomed when she comes to my classroom. She was appreciative. However, she 
did not feel the sense of having her own personal space, even with my effort. You know the 
SPED teachers are like chameleons; always having to change and adapt to the general education 
teachers’ classroom space as they move around different classrooms. This puts the general 
education teachers more in control. Space sharing should be 50-50, but this is not so. The SPED 
teachers do not have their personal space, and this makes them feel bad. 

You won’t feel like you are a 100% teacher, like the general education teachers. The 
general education teachers do most of the work, which makes the SPED teachers feel bad 
because the SPED teachers are out busy with lots of special education responsibilities. We have 
no planning time together. When the SPED teacher enters the classroom, she is always lost 
because she came in during the middle of the lesson. She tries to help. I keep photocopies on her 


desk, so she can help use the photocopies. 


Again as stated in the introduction of Chapter 4, by presenting the voices of the 


participants, I was aiming to create a connection between the readers and the participants, to 
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identify with each of their experiences, and understand the feelings of loss, the lack of identity 
they felt from being dislocated from a familiar space to an unfamiliar space, and the impact these 
displacements had on their working life. The first four narratives were the voices of the special 
education teachers who participated in the co-teaching program, whereas the last two narratives 
were the voices of the general education teachers, as they experienced the co-teaching program 


and had to share their own classroom space with the special education teachers. 


Themes 
Six themes were identified from the narratives of the participants: Co-teaching program 
perspectives; co-teaching partnership and cohabitation; theoretical understanding, and 
perspective about changes to professional space; emotional impact; personalities; and 
perspectives of teachers on administrative support 
These themes will first be organized into categories with emerging sub-themes, which I will 


then describe further. 


Theme 1 — Co-teaching program perspectives. 

a. Definition of co-teaching 

b. Understanding co-teaching strategies 

c. Connecting theory to practice 

Many of the literature reviews on co-teaching highlight the lack of universal definitions of 
the term and the misunderstanding of its application. Theme 1 investigated how the teachers 
define co-teaching and relate the meaning to their field practice. 

Ms. Lisbon, a general education teacher, defines co-teaching as a collaborative process 

between two teachers, where the two teachers plan the class lesson together, and each of the two 


teachers partially teaches the lesson (50-50); when one is teaching in front of the classroom, the 
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other teacher walks around the class, and they both take turns in teaching. Adding to these 
definitions, Ms. Johnson (General Education Teacher) defined the term as: “co-teaching is the 
sharing of teaching responsibilities, and the subject area equally, 50-50”. 

While Ms. Thomas (Special Education Teacher) defined co-teaching as “‘a classroom 
with two teachers with co-shared responsibilities equally, a combination of switching off 
between lecturing and classroom monitoring roles”. Ms. James (Special Education Teacher) 


stated that: 


when two teachers sharing the classroom, it should be a 50-50 arrangement. There 
should be equal responsibility, but this is not the reality and is not happening in the 
program. There is insufficient time to prepare. As a SPED teacher, I have my own 

responsibilities that the general education teachers do not have, such as working on 


IEPs. 


Similarly, Ms. Bermuda (Special Education Teacher) further explained that the concept of the 
co-teaching program requires that the general education teacher and special education teacher 
combine their expertise to help both the general and special education students. However, a 50- 
50 sharing of responsibility does not happen. Furthermore, according to her, “central space must 
be created for two teachers to set up together at 50-50”. Also, Ms. Boyd (special education 
teacher) stated that co-teaching is when the general education teacher and the special education 
teacher work together to ensure the special education students, resource students, and the general 


education students stay at the same level. Explaining this further, Ms. Boyd said, “co-teaching is 
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helping students with disabilities achieve the same academic level as the general education 


students”’. 


These definitions from both the general and special education teachers have one common 


theme: co-teaching is about two teachers with different expertise in the same classroom working 


together to support students of different categories. 


Table 2. Direct quotes from the six study participants 


Jane James (Special Education Teacher) 


“Co-teaching is a learning process, a learning 
relationship, and requires time to establish or 
build a relationship between two teachers.” 


Marylee Lisbon (General Education Teacher) 


“Co-teaching is a collaborative process 
between two teachers, where the two teachers 
plan the class lesson together, each of the two 
teachers partially teach the lesson, 50-50; 
when one is teaching in front of the 
classroom, the other teacher walks around the 
class; and they both take turns in teaching.” 


Aisha Thomas (Special Education Teacher) 


“Co-teaching, in my opinion, is a classroom 
with two teachers with co-shared 
responsibilities equally; a combination of 
switching between lecturing and classroom 
monitoring roles.” 


Gloria Bermuda (Special Education Teacher) 


“Co-teaching is when general education and 
special education teachers put together their 
expertise to help the students in the class— 
whether general or special education students, 
to support them to have access to the 
curriculum.” 
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Grace Johnson (General Education Teacher) “Co-teaching is the sharing of teaching 
responsibilities, and the subject area equally, 
50-50”. 

Joyce Boyd (Special Education Teacher) “Co-teaching is when the general and special 


education teacher work together to support 
the special education students, resource 
students, and general education students to 
stay on the same level.” 


These findings show that the participants have a clear understanding of the concept of co- 
teaching, as explained by Murawski (2009), in that co-teaching must include “two or more 
adults, both professionals, working collaboratively, delivering substantive instruction, to a 
heterogeneous group of students, in the same space” (p. 25). In retrospect, this finding suggests 
that the participants have a foundational knowledge of the strategies for implementing the co- 
teaching program. Thus, understanding of the concept is unlikely to be a core challenge in co- 


teaching. 


Theme 2 — Partnership and cohabitation in a co-teaching program. 
a. Theoretical and practical understanding of a shared relationship. 
b. Subject area Knowledge. 
c. Shared Responsibilities 
The findings on theme two revealed that both the special and general education teachers 


understand the theory and practice of co-teaching, which includes maintaining an equal co- 
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teaching partnership with neither of the co-teaching partners subservient to the other partner. 
This understanding is consistent with the views of Murawski (2009), who stated that the co- 
teaching partnership should be “two or more co-equal (preferably credentialed) faculty working 
together” (p.30). Furthermore, these findings indicate that the participants understand that co- 
teaching requires the teachers to cohabitate with one another as equal partners sharing the same 
classroom, which they disclosed affects the co-teaching partnership since this is not happening 
50-50, as specified in theory. Again, this finding is in line with the research study of Murawski 
(2009) who explained that, when a teacher feels she or he has more claim in the classroom as the 
teacher of record, it negates the whole concept of equal partnership and makes the other partner 
feel unequal in the relationship. This view was buttressed by the participants, who used the term 
50-50 to describe what they meant by an equal partnership. Furthermore, the participants 
believed the relationship should involve each partner sharing responsibilities equally, in addition 
to having similar background knowledge and experiences in the subject area they have been 
selected to co-teach. However, some of the participants expressed that this has not always been 


the case. As stated by Ms. Johnson (General Education Teacher): 


“In practice, co-teaching principles have been unattainable, especially in the subject 
area. The SPED teachers do not stand in front of the classroom teaching the subject like 


the general education teachers or know the subject matter to carry out the job 


effectively.” 


Collaborating this view, Ms. Bermuda (Special Education Teacher) stated that “in actuality, 


sharing responsibilities 50-50 does not happen”. Furthermore, the finding showed that the special 
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education teachers believed some of the general education teachers who have co-taught classes 
are territorial about their classrooms; and even though they understand that the co-teaching 
partnership should be 50-50, they were not willing to allow an equal divide. Ms. Boyd (Special 


Education Teacher) stated that: 


“...the collaboration between the two teachers mainly depends upon the general 
education teachers. This is because sometimes they have their own agenda and prefer not 
to collaborate with the special education teachers at all. This is actually quite 


challenging in the co-teaching partnership.” 


The observations of Ms. Boyd were also reflected in Pugach and Sapon-Shevin’s (1987) 
research study when the authors stated that the general education teachers barely recognized the 
relationship between them and the special education teachers as a partnership. To explain this 


point further, Ms. Boyd expressed that: 


“The responsibilities should be equal; however, I and the general education teacher do 
not have the same prep with each other. We are both given different prep periods. How 


can we collaborate together when we don’t share the same prep time?” 


Furthermore, the special education teachers acknowledge not having the same level of content 
knowledge as the general education teachers. Also, the participants believed that adequate 
planning of class time and cooperation with the general education teachers (by letting them have 


the curriculum and lesson plans at the beginning of the school year) might help the situation. 
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This view of the special education teachers was reflected in Moore’s (2004) research study, who 
stated that special education teachers complained of a lack of content knowledge, while both the 
general education and special education teachers believed they lacked the skills that are 
necessary for collaborations as co-teachers. 

Also, most of the participants believed that the school district needed to take 
responsibility for helping the special education teachers acquire expertise in the subject area they 


are expected to co-teach. For example, Ms. Bermuda (Special Education Teacher) stated: 


“In the area of content knowledge, SPED teachers also need to be supported to become 
content experts like their counterparts so that they are not relegated to the background by 
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the general education teachers.’ 


Table 3. Co-teaching partnership and Co-habitation (Theme 2) 


Jane James “50-50 should be what is happening between two teachers sharing a co- 
(Special teaching classroom. There should be equal responsibility, but this is not 
Education happening in the program. There is not enough time to prepare. As a SPED 
Teacher) teacher I have my own responsibilities, like the IEP, that the general 
education teachers do not have”. 
Mary Lisbon “Co-teachers are overbooked. They wear many hats and are thinly spread 
(General out by their schedules. For example, SPED teachers do the IEPs, annuals 
Education and triennials, parents’ conferencing, students’ assessments or testing, and a 
Teacher) lot of other responsibilities. Their many responsibilities prevent them from 
having enough time to collaboratively plan with the general education 
teachers” 
Aisha Thomas “T feel like when the program was introduced it was with the idea that two 
(Special teachers should be partners in the classroom so that they can meet the needs 
Education of both the general education students and the special education students. 
Teacher) But what I currently experience in the field of practice is like the difference 


between reading a textbook and experiencing it. I don’t think it was 
implemented correctly as it should. The practical implementation process in 
person is different...” 


Gloria Bermuda 
(Special 
Education 
Teacher) 


“T went to a lot of co-teaching seminars and trainings. The co-teaching 
models and structure that were taught are very ideal. However, it is very 
frustrating to see that none of those principles are being implemented.” 


Grace Johnson 


“How can I and a SPED teacher teach the subject 50-50 when I am the 


(General content knowledge specialist in the subject? After the implementation, as 
Education time went on, it became clearer to me that many of the SPED teachers 
Teacher) placed in the general education classrooms as co-teachers did not have the 
background knowledge in the subject areas in which they were placed to 
co-teach. For example, I have a SPED teacher that had been placed in my 
English classroom that had more knowledge in math...” 
Joyce Boyd “T tried to collaborate ahead of class to kind of know what the general 
(Special education teacher was teaching so I could support her. I was very interested 
Education in knowing the content, so I could help teach the students if she got called 
Teacher) out in an emergency. However, this was tough to balance and divide my 


duties as a SPED teacher and supporting the general education teacher.” 
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The views expressed by the general education teachers in Theme 2 indicate a lack of 
acceptance that the roles between them and the special education teachers could be shared 
equally in cognizance of the fact that special education teachers have many other responsibilities 
and lack the same level of content knowledge. On the other hand, the special education teachers 
expressed their frustrations at not experiencing an equal partnership, as would be expected in co- 
teaching. 

Thus, the expressions by the general education teachers show feelings of being forced (by 
the school district) into a situation without their consent, and the special education teachers are 
feeling robbed of their image as professionals in a relationship that should be 50-50 in nature. 
These feelings were captured by Pugach and Sapon-Shevin 1(987) and Lieberman (1985), with 
the latter describing how general education teachers feel like “an uninvited bride for a wedding 


thrown together by special educators” (p. 294). 


Theme 3 — Perspectives about the changes to professional space. 

a. Definition of space 

b. Changes to professional space 

c. Perspectives of special education teachers about space loss 

d. Perspectives of general education teachers about space loss 

Special education teachers’ perspective. The findings on this theme show that, compared to 
the general education teachers, the special education teachers were more impacted by the co- 
teaching program in terms of space loss. For example, Ms. Johnson (General Education Teacher) 
stated that “the loss of space is felt more by the special education teachers, not by the general 


education teachers”. Ms. Lisbon (General Education Teacher) added that the current co-teaching 
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set-up “puts the general education teachers in control...the SPED teachers do not have their 
personal space”. 

However, both the special education teachers and the general education teachers have 
similar opinions about the concept of personal space and what loss of space meant to them. 

Thus, most of the participants explained that personal space extends beyond a physical 
environment, whether it is professional or not. In their perspectives, space includes a person’s 
personal identity and everything about who you are. Many of them compared professional space 
to living in your own home. For example, Ms. James (Special education teacher) explained that 
“space is part of someone’s personal identity, there should be only one queen in the house”. The 
special education teachers felt ostracized in their own work environment and put in 


uncomfortable situations. Corroborating this, another special education teacher stated: 


“Space sharing takes a lot of time, work, and discussing. How is it going to work? Most 
of the general education teachers do not welcome the idea of sharing their own 
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classroom space.’ 


Furthermore, Ms. Lisbon (General Education Teacher) explained: “The SPED space sharing 
should be 50-50, and this is not so... and this makes the SPED teachers feel bad’’. As I listened, 
one participant after the other expressed their feelings on this theme. I listened to the tones of 
their voices and inflections and observed their hand gestures and facial expressions. I detected 
feelings of frustrations and helplessness. Describing this situation, Ms. James (Special Education 


Teacher) expressed: 
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“the administration did not think about this because they acted like when you are giving 
the job, you should do whatever comes with that job. In their view, you should make it 


work. You are asked to jump in and do what you need to do.” 


These feelings were reflected in Monnet’s (2011) analysis of the symbolism of space to 
human beings when he explained that, “A place can be considered symbolic whenever it means 
something to a group of individuals, in such a way that it contributes to giving an identity to the 
group” (p. 562). To buttress this view, the author stated further that, “the symbolic dimension of 
space should not be taken lightly since it is what gives internal coherency to the living space of 
each person.” (p.562). This explains why the concept of space cannot be overlooked in the set-up 
of a co-teaching program because of the way it impacts the stakeholders involved. Ms. James 


(Special education Teacher) defined space to mean: 


“Space is part of someone’s personal identity. For example, how you want to welcome 
your student through the routine arrangement of the classroom, how you arrange the 
chairs in your classroom, your personal touch to the classroom set up makes it your 


personal space.” 


While Ms. Thomas (Special Education Teacher) views space as: 


“Space is everything. If you have your own classroom, you can decorate it, able to keep 
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everything in a certain way; like you have your system in place.’ 
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Also, Boyd, J. (Special Education Teacher) stated that personal space “reflects who you are, and 
how you handle things, the way you organize the classroom is a reflection of you”. In Ms. 
Bermuda’s (Special education teacher) view, “personal space is where I could work, decide what 
I am going to teach, or what activities to do with my students”. In a similar light, Ms. Lisbon 
(General education Teacher) defined space to be, “a place you can work, and you know where 
everything is laid out. Personal space reflects who you are”. Further elaborating on this 
definition, she added, “...awards displayed on the walls, family pictures, a classroom set up for 
students, and how desks are arranged, students’ work displayed, students’ reference books, 
etcetera, etcetera...”. These varied explanations of what space means to the participants was 
reflected in Proshansky’s work (1983), when he explained that the concept of a place and 
identity is a “potpourri of memories, conceptions, interpretations, ideas, and related feelings 
about specific physical settings as well as types of settings” (p. 60). 

The definitions given by both the special education and the general education teachers, as 
corroborated by Proshansky’s research, signifies the central importance of professional space in 
a person’s life. Furthermore, in retrospect, the descriptions provided by the participants, which 
include personal identity, memories (such as family pictures and the display of awards), a 
classroom set up through the arrangement of students’ chairs, and work materials, provide the 
students a feeling of belongingness in the classroom, which helps to form an in-depth view of the 
teachers’ feelings on loss of their professional space. Further highlighting these views, and in 


support of this analysis, Proshansky, Fabian, and Kaminoff (1983) stated that: 


“...when individuals are preparing for some occupation or profession, the relevant 


physical settings in this socialization period undoubtedly have a very strong influence on 
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place-identity. In these instances, as well, that is, not only in early childhood, we can 
expect place-identity to occur with respect to the places and spaces of educational and 
occupational training. Many examples can be given: the school and classroom for the 


I 


teacher...’ 


This explanation, which connects the relevance of the work environment to place- 
identity, also supports the feelings of the teachers on how strongly they feel about the loss of 
their professional space. 

Further findings on the theme revealed that the special education teachers felt demoted to 
the position of paraprofessionals, marginalized, and disrespected in the way the students viewed 
their current positions as co-teachers when compared to the general education teachers. On the 
other hand, the general education teachers appeared to be empathetic to the special education 
teachers and felt like the positions of the special education teachers were reduced to that of 
paraprofessionals in the co-teaching classrooms. 

Expressing their perspective on how they feel about such as loss of space, Ms. James 
(Special Education Teacher) stated, “It is a very stressful situation to leave my space. It is a 
struggle every day to prepare”. In response, I asked, “Why is it a struggle?”, to which she 


replied: 


“One is thinking and worrying about where to put their stuff in the other’s classroom— 
where to put your teaching materials—and also worrying about respecting the other 


teacher’s space, which is not your own space, and also respecting their stuff.” 
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The feelings expressed by this participant denote not only the physical inconvenience of 
not having a place to put things but also the emotional impact of the worries and feelings of 


uncertainties that come with being moved around. Furthermore, Ms. Thomas stated: 


“I move around to five different classrooms every day of the week while my co-teacher 
stays in one classroom...like me going from classroom to classroom, I don’t have one 
spot where to keep all of my things. I have little tiny places in each classroom where I 
keep them, but even that tiny space is disrupted by other teachers using the same space 
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and keeping their things there.’ 


The perspective of this participant indicate the lack of a permanent classroom where she 
co-teaches, as well as a lack of assigned space and desk in any of these classrooms since she 
must carry all her belongings on her person wherever she is assigned to co-teach. Also, this 
situation also denotes that the participants co-teach more than one subject in the program. This 
collaborates the opinions of the general education teachers that one of the challenges in the co- 
teaching program is a lack of subject matter competency by the special education teachers. For 
example, Ms. Johnson (General Education Teacher), stated, “After the implementation of co- 
teaching program, as time went on, it became clearer to me that many of the SPED teachers that 
were placed in the co-taught classrooms did not have background knowledge in the subject area 
they were placed”. 

Furthermore, the findings showed that even though some of the general education 


teachers attempted to bring a small desk into their classroom to accommodate the SPED 
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teachers, this gesture did not change the feelings of not having personal space. For example, Ms. 


Bermuda (Special Education Teacher) stated that: 


“Some teachers take the loss of space negatively. Some SPED teachers may be lucky 
because some co-teachers are welcoming. My co-teacher is welcoming. However, do I 


have space in her classroom? I believe that no, I don’t.” 


The participant explained that she views the co-teaching classroom as the general education 
teacher’s room, and “not my room”. Similar feelings were expressed by most of the special 
education teachers. She further explained that all she has there is a small table which creates the 


wrong impression of her position to the students. According to the participant: 


“This visual creates a wrong impression about who I am to the students. They see that I 
have a very small space with a very small table and see that I don’t have an equal 
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partnership with the general education teacher.’ 


The same the participant stated: “Some of the students treat me like I am a lesser teacher than the 
general education teacher”. These same feelings were expressed by Ms. Johnson (Special 


Education Teacher) who stated that: 


“One of my biggest challenges emotionally was the students thinking and treating me like 
an aide in the classroom. They did not consider me a teacher. I have tried to correct this 


impression and make them understand that I am a trained teacher, much like the general 
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education teacher, except that we have different credentials. They still look at me as a 


paraprofessional. I spent a whole year trying to dispel this assumption and gave up.” 


These perspectives of a loss of professional space by the special education teachers due to the co- 
teaching program indicate their lack of satisfaction in the current set-up of the co-teaching 
program, feelings of being relegated to the background, and not being rightly recognized as 
credentialed teachers who, similarly to the general education teachers, have many years of 
college education. Thus, Lamport (2012) stated it well when he concluded that many teachers 
were still reluctant to accept a co-teaching role in a co-taught program. According to the author, 
“it is when teachers are fully prepared that the inclusion model will yield positive results” (p.54). 
Perspectives of general education teachers. The findings on the perspectives of the 
general education teachers revealed that they felt more advantageous in the co-teaching program 
relationship because they were not relocated from their classrooms. As Ms. Lisbon (General 
Education Teacher) stated, “the SPED teacher comes to my class”. However, the general 
education teachers felt empathetic to the special education teachers and stated that the general 
education teachers tried to make the best of the situation they have been forced into by the school 


district. To support this view, Lisbon stated: 


“T believe relocation is hard for the special education teachers. It is hard for them to do 
their job when they don’t have something permanent in the co-taught class or general 


education classroom.” 
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Thus, according to the general education teachers, even though they tried to create some small 
space in their classrooms for the special education co-teachers, it was nevertheless a very 
challenging process. 

Also, the findings in this theme indicated that the participants (General Education 
Teachers) found their classroom spaces too small to accommodate a co-teacher based on the 
rationale that the original set up of the classroom did not consider the co-teaching program. 
Further findings from the participants showed that even after the conception of the program, the 
school administrators did not make any arrangements, such as bringing in extra furniture or 
computers to accommodate two teachers. The general education teachers explained that there 
was no consideration given for co-teachers to relocate to a bigger space, which made it difficult 
for them to accommodate the incoming SPED teachers who were sent to their classrooms as co- 
teachers. 

Thus, the general education teachers stated that they felt sorry for the special education 
teachers who must move from class to class or period to period throughout the day and must 
carry their personal teaching materials with them because of a lack of space in the co-taught 


classroom. For example, Ms. Johnson (General Education Teacher) stated: 


“The problem here is that there are no spaces in the classroom and no adequate 
furniture for the co-teaching set-up. This means that the co-teacher must carry all their 


belongings for each class that they go into with them, from one period to period.” 


Also, the findings on this theme show that the general education teachers made efforts to 


integrate the special education teachers by providing a small desk area in the corner of their 
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classrooms. To support this point, Ms. Lisbon (General Education Teacher) stated that she 
“brought a little desk to create space for the SPED teacher, so she can feel welcomed when she 
comes to my classroom”. Corroborating this view, Ms. Johnson (General Education Teacher) 
also expressed that “I feel like and wished they could have their own desks, but because the 
classrooms are so small, they don’t”. Also, the special education teachers acknowledged the 
gesture of having a small desk in a small corner of the classroom but explained that it was still 
not their space. According to most of the SPED teachers, the general education teachers’ 
assistant, who are normally senior students in the school, also use the same desk. 

Furthermore, the SPED teachers explained that some students also use the desk when 
they are not in the classroom because, when they come back, they are often unable to find things 
they had left in that area that they thought belonged to them. In line with this finding, one of the 


special education teachers stated that: 


“Probably 10% of the space in the general education classroom is all you have that is 
allocated to you by the general education teacher. We are not able to put our belongings 
there because some teachers don’t care about cautioning the students against meddling 
with your things or going into the little space giving to you by saying, ‘Hey, don’t go 
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there—that space belongs to so and so teacher’.”’ (Boyd, J., Special Education Teacher). 


What this indicates is that the general education teachers desired to make space for their 
incoming co-teachers but felt constrained by their classroom sizes, which were not specifically 
designed for the co-teaching program, as well as a lack of extra furniture and computers. Thus, 


even though the special education teachers acknowledged these efforts, they still felt 
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marginalized, developed a sense of loss, felt uprooted from their comfort zone, and were 
emotionally impacted by lack of recognition as an equal teacher. 

Considering the participants’ statements above, I have provided some of the direct quotes 
from the participants of the study that described the importance they attach to space and how 
they feel about the loss of their professional teaching space. 


Table 4. Perspectives of Teachers about changing their professional space (Theme 3) 


Jane James “Space is part of someone’s personal identity. A teacher’s classroom is part 

(Special of personal identity. You turn the classroom into your personal space. For 

Education example, how you want to welcome your student through routine 

Teacher) arrangement of the classroom, how you arrange the chairs in your 
classroom—your personal touch to the classroom set-up makes it your 
personal space. It should be for yourself, like your own personal home. 
There should be only one queen in the house.” 

Mary Lisbon “The current co-teaching set-up puts general education teachers in control. 

(General The SPED teachers do not have their own personal space. You won’t feel 

Education like you are a 100% teacher like the general education teachers.” 

Teacher) 

Aisha Thomas _ | “Personal space will be a spot, whether at home or any place that would be 

(Special you, or specifically yours. Personal space is very important to teachers— 

Education space is everything. If you have your own classroom you are able to 

Teacher) decorate it, able to keep everything in a certain way; like you have a system 
in place. If someone comes in and disrupts it, that is very frustrating.” 

Gloria “...personal space is where I could work, decide what I am going to teach, 

Bermuda or what activities to do with my students. The fact is that even though my 

(Special co-teacher is sweet and nice, I don’t have personal space... my co-teacher is 

Education welcoming. However, do I have space in her classroom? I believe no, I 

Teacher) don’t. This is because it is her room and not my room. I have just a small 
table there. This visual creates a wrong impression about who I am to the 
students. They see that I have q very small space with a very small table 
and see that I don’t have an equal partnership with the general education 
teachers.” 

Grace Johnson | “I have never felt uncomfortable having a co-teacher come to my 

(General classroom. I also feel like and wished they could have their own desks, but 

Education because the classrooms are so small, they don’t. The co-teach classrooms 

Teacher) were not prepared for this program to accommodate two teachers. Maybe a 
few classrooms have been able to create a little desk for their co-teachers, 
but the majority of the classrooms do not have desks for co-teachers... the 
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loss of personal space is felt more by the special education teachers, not by 
the general education teachers.” 


Joyce Boyd “Personal space reflects who you are and how you handle things; the way 
(Special you organize the classroom reflects you. Personal space? I don’t really have 
Education a personal space. I am just like the kids or students. The general education 
Teacher) teacher has all the space. It is her classroom, and I just come in like one of 


the students. I am like a visitor; I have no personal space. I don’t have a 
desk. I don’t have a computer. I sort of just sit on the students’ desk just 
like the students who come into the classroom.” 


This theme resonates in me when I reflect on my own experiences of teaching in a 
general education classroom as a co-teacher. Also, it helped me to identify with the views of 
Esterberg (2002) when the researcher stated that, “Researchers should begin by immersing 
themselves in the world inhabited by those they wish to study instead of beginning a theory or 
preconceived notion” (p.88). Relating to this view, I reflected on my experiences as a co-teacher. 
My co-teacher was welcoming and collaborated with me immensely on the lesson plans. We 
both had a similar background in a subject area from both of our first degrees, even though I was 
a special education teacher. We co-taught first-year English Language classes. The general 
education teacher studied journalism for her first degree, and I studied mass communications, 
which included journalism; and so, we were equals in subject area competency. However, the 
lack of space was huge for me in the sense that I never had my own desk and chair, or my own 
little cupboard or area to keep my personal belongings. I found myself keeping my things at the 
back of the classroom together with the students’ backpack because that place was designated for 
the students. I had to carry my things all day long. It was very inconvenient, and this made me 
feel like a total stranger in that environment. Also, I had to ask for permission to use anything or 


touch anything. 
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These experiences helped me to understand the many terms used by the participants of 
the interview when they expressed their feelings. I became very familiar with the data since I 
conducted the interviews, listened to the recordings several times, and did the transcription; all of 
which contributed to having a clear understanding of the vantage point of the participants as I 


analyzed the data. 


Theme 4 — Emotional impact 

a. Glorified aide 

b. Demoralization 

c. Feelings of inadequacies 

d. Feelings of helplessness and dejection 

The Emotional Impact theme was not part of the pre-set questions for the interview. This 
theme emerged during the analysis of the interview data. Much of the existing literature on co- 
teaching programs have highlighted the problems with co-teaching as a lack of time and shared 
space (Malian & McRae, 2010), a lack of skills in classroom management, and a lack of 
collaborative lesson planning (Brinkman & Twiford, 2012); a lack of administrative supports 
(Walthier-Thomas, 1997); and a lack of adequate planning time between the special education 
teachers and the general education teachers (Friend, 2008); however, the loss of personal space 
and the theme of emotional impact, as expressed by the participants in their responses, has not 
been explicitly identified as a core problems associated with co-teaching. Thus, as I engaged 
each of the participants during the interviews and analyzed the data, the theme of emotional 
impact emerged from the responses of the special education teacher. Analyzing many of their 


expressions on their feelings of frustration due to their nomadic movements as part of the co- 
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teaching program; from class to class and period to period, Ms. James stated: “It is a very 
stressful situation to leave my space; it is a struggle every day to prepare”. I asked, ““Why is this 
a struggle?” and she responded, “One is thinking and worrying about where to put your stuff in 
the other classroom, where to put your teaching materials, and worrying about respecting the 
other teacher’s space, which is not your own space, and respecting their stuff as well.” She 
began to whisper, which gradually faded away. I paused for a moment. There was complete 
silence between the two of us. I wanted to keep going with the interview but had to stop 
momentarily since the participant appeared to be struggling to catch her breath as she spoke in a 
shaky voice, using repeated hand gestures and motions to demonstrate the intensity of her 
feelings about the situation. After a while, she began to speak again in a quieter voice. ““When it 
is not your own classroom, you cannot put your personal pictures or arrange your personal 
things. You cannot give the space a personal touch. It is emotionally stressful every day when 
sharing space, cleaning up somebody else’s mess”. These expressions suggest that the loss of the 
special education teachers’ professional teaching space impacted them emotionally. 

Ms. Bermuda expressed similar feelings by stating that “sometimes we are referred to as 
glorified aides by the general education teachers; I hate to repeat it, but I do not buy this idea”. 
Furthermore, as my interviews with the participants progressed one after the other, when they 
responded to the question of how they felt about space sharing and loss of their professional 
teaching space, the emotional impact of the experience was frequently expressed and in very 


deep tones. For example, Ms. Boyd, a special education teacher, stated: 


“One of my biggest challenges emotionally was the students thinking and treating me like 


an aide in the classroom; they did not consider me a teacher. I have tried to correct this 
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impression and make them understand that I am a trained teacher, similar to the general 
education teacher. They still look at me like a paraprofessional. I spent a whole year 
trying to dispel this assumption and gave up. I accepted my situation. Now I don’t correct 


J 


them anymore; I don’t care anymore. One day, I just said to myself—whatever. ’ 


This statement, in my opinion, depicts a feeling of helplessness; a view which was 
corroborated by the general education teachers’ explanations on the opinion the general 
education teachers hold about the special education teachers. For example, when I asked Ms. 
Bermuda (General Education Teacher) how she would view the co-teaching partnership, she 
replied, “They are glorified paraprofessionals”. Furthermore, Bermuda explained that special 
education teachers do not have their own space and, therefore, are not regarded as a “100% 
teacher like the general education teachers”. These statements support the feelings of the special 
education teachers, who felt demoralized by not being recognized as an equal of the general 


education teachers. Ms. Johnson (General Education teacher) stated that: 


“From my perspective and the feedback received from my co-teachers, the students do 
not see them as real teachers; the students see them as paraprofessionals, who are just 
there to support the general education teachers. The students treat them as inferiors 


J 


relative to the general education teachers.’ 


A careful analysis of these expressions exposes the undertone of put-downs; specifically, 
with the use of a derogatory term like, “glorified paraprofessional”. This undoubtedly 


substantiates the feelings expressed by the special education teachers and supports the theme of 
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emotional impact. Also, these situations were reflected in the research of Murawski (2009), who 


expounded on the behaviors of secondary students as follows: 


“First, we all know secondary students. If an adult is in the room, the students will want 
to know who he is and what his role is in the classroom. They want to identify and test his 
authority. If one teacher is always taking the lead role in direction, the students will 
quickly pick up on that, and the other teacher will find himself offering to help a student 


’ 


and hearing in response, “No thanks, I'll wait for the ‘real teacher’” or the special 
educator will simply get the brush-off as the student bides his time waiting for the general 


education teacher to be free for a question.” (p.35) 


The described scenario and situation further verify the feelings of put-downs and 
marginalization that the special education teachers expressed in the research findings; of students 
viewing them as inferior to the general education teachers. 

Furthermore, findings on this theme show that the general education teachers were not 
impacted emotionally by the loss of professional teaching space, as expressed by the special 
education teachers. However, they did feel the physical discomfort and inconvenience of having 
to find space in their classrooms for the co-teachers. The participants complained that the 
management did not set up the classrooms for the program, and thus, the space was too small to 
accommodate another teacher as an equal partner. Describing the situation, Ms. Johnson 


(General Education Teacher) stated that: 


“The way most classrooms are set up in my school, there is a long table that blocks the 
back of the classroom where the computers are. The frontal class is occupied by the 


general education desk, and inside the class, towards the middle, are students seating 


arrangements. So, there is not enough space for a set up for the co-teacher.’ 


J 


Table 5. Emotional impact (Theme 4) 


Jane James | “It is a very stressful situation to leave my space. It is a struggle every 

(Special day to prepare.” ...”” When it is not your own classroom, you cannot 

Education give the space a personal touch. It is emotionally stressful every day 

Teacher) when sharing space, cleaning up somebody else’s mess.” 

Gloria “Sometimes we are referred to as glorified aides by the general 

Bermuda education teachers; I hate to repeat it, but I do not buy this idea.” 

(Special 

Education 

Teacher) 

Joyce Boyd | “One of my biggest challenges emotionally was the students thinking 

(Special and treating me like an aide in the classroom; they did not consider me a 

Education teacher. I have tried to correct this impression and make them 

Teacher) understand that I am a trained teacher like the general education teacher. 
They still look at me like a paraprofessional. I spent a whole year trying 
to dispel this assumption and gave up. I accepted my situation. Now I 
don’t correct them anymore; I don’t care anymore. One day, I just said 
to myself — whatever.” 

Mary “They are glorified paraprofessionals... special education teachers do 

Lisbon not have their own space, and therefore, are not regarded as a 100% 

(General teacher like the general education teachers.” 

Education 

Teacher) 

Grace “The students don’t see them as real teachers, the students see them as 

Johnson paraprofessionals, who are just there to support the general education 

(General teachers. The students treat them as inferiors to the general education 

Education teachers.” 

Teacher) 


Grace 
Johnson 
(General 
Education 


Teacher) 


“The way most classrooms are set up in my school, there is a long table 
that blocks the back of the classroom where the computers are. The 
frontal class is occupied by the general education desk, and inside the 
class, towards the middle, are students seating arrangements. So there is 
insufficient space for a set up for the co-teaching.” 
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Careful assessment of the views expressed in Figure 4, which revealed the emotional impact 


of the co-teaching program, especially on the SPED teachers was captured in the research study 


of Bessette (2008) who stated that: “Assuming that a special educator is highly qualified to 


provide direct instruction, is it ethical to underutilize his or her instructional expertise” (p.1392). 


This observation supports the feelings of the special education teachers who might not be content 


knowledge specialist in particular subjects but completed a 4-years course of study in different 


colleges and are specialists in their own field. 


Theme 5 — Personalities 


a. Matching of personalities 


b. Relationship Building 


c. Space sharing 


The findings on this emerging theme show that the participants believed that the co-teaching 


program would be more successful if teachers were matched according to personalities. They 


explained that when two people are matched based on their personalities, they would be opened 


to collaborations, which will lead to relationship building and agreements on key issues, which 
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could otherwise be contentious if school administrators forced two teachers together as co- 
partners. 

Furthermore, the participants disclosed that a lack of personality matching by program 
initiators created more problem in space sharing. The participants believed that if two teachers 
were put together based on their acceptance of each other’s personalities and allowed to set up a 
neutral space for the co-teaching program, instead of using a general education teacher’s 
classroom, which belongs to that teacher already, the problem with space would be ameliorated. 
Also, many of them believed that when two personalities match, they could bond together and 
build up a relationship that would be beneficial to the program. These views were highlighted in 
previous studies that compared a co-teaching relationship to marriage or parenting partnership 
(Murawski, 2009), as well as in the work of Lieberman (1985), who stated that the special 
education teachers felt like “an uninvited bride for a wedding thrown together by special 


educators” (p. 294). Similarly, Ms. Lisbon (General Education Teacher) stated that: 


“Teachers should be paired up according to their personalities since they need time to 
build a relationship. Teachers should build up space together, not one teacher going into 


another teacher’s personal space.” 


Placing further emphasis on this, Ms. Thomas (Special Education Teacher) stated that: 


“Personality matching will help. Having worked with different teachers for case 


managing, it’s very difficult working with somebody who is unyielding and rigid; it will 


be difficult to work with somebody who does not want suggestions or implementing 
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students’ accommodations versus working with a partner who is more than happy to do 


it.” 


Expressing a similar view, Ms. Bermuda, stated that “You cannot place two strong people 
together; or maybe you can, but only if they know each other very well and understand each 
other’s expectations from the beginning of the school year”. Also, this participant provided 


varied examples to explain her views. According to her: 


“Both teachers should get clear expectations about discipline, how they will support the 
students together, what things one teacher likes, and the other teacher does not like, a 


5B) 


matter of giving and taking. This makes the relationship to work. 


Corroborating this opinion, Ms. Johnson who is a general education teacher, expressed that: 


“If each teacher knows that they have the same kind of minds, share the same goals, 
believe in the same things, then they know that they are going to make it work and be 
effective in teaching students. If co-teaching is set up this way, it will eliminate personal 


d 


conflicts between two teachers.’ 


Furthermore, the findings on this theme indicate an interest in central space creation by the 
stakeholders involved. The participants believed that if two people were to share space, it was 
better to let them set up space together to achieve a 50-50 partnership. Supporting this view, Ms. 


Bermuda (Special Education Teacher) stated that: “Ideally, the two teachers involved should be 
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given a central place to set up together; to give both a sense of identity and equal right”. 


Expressing the same view, MS. James (Special Education Teacher) stated that: 


“co-teaching can work if two teachers have their separate classrooms, and they are 
giving a neutral space to set up together for co-teaching. If you are part of a space 
creation, it will help you to be prepared mentally and give you ownership of space in the 
classroom. Also, you will be able to create an identity for the students as well by the way 
you set up the classroom, such as chairs, their works, and establish expectations for 


J 


them.’ 


Also, the findings on this theme show that a lack of personality matching created friction in 
communication between the special education teachers and the general education teachers. Ms. 
Thomas (Special Education Teacher) explained her experience of walking into a class she was 


designated to co-teach. According to the participant: 


“Last year, I walked into a classroom as co-teacher, and it felt awkward. She was kind of 
reserved. She did not want to have any communication with me. There was a student in 
the classroom watching the whole thing. I walked into the classroom and said, ‘Hi’. She 
looked up and said nothing. I went on to say, ‘Iam your co-teacher’. To which she 
replied, “Okay?” The classroom was empty because all the freshmen had gone for 


orientation. She did not stand up from her desk or anything.” 
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Evaluating this situation, one might ask how a supposed marriage relationship between the co- 
teachers would work under the described scenarios. Again, this takes us to the study of 
Murawski (2009), who posed the question of, “Why does it matter if teachers reflect and 


communicate?” (p.39). Responding to this question, the author stated that: 


“In this respect, co-teaching is more like a marriage than in any other respect; 
communication is critical. If co-teachers are not able to share with each other, the 


relationship is doomed.” (p. 39) 


Thus, this analogy justifies the concerns of the participants that it was important to match 


personalities in space sharing and to facilitate communications between the co-teachers, which 


might help the co-teaching program to succeed. 


Table 1. Personality matching (Theme 5) 


Mary Lisbon “Teachers should be paired up according to their personalities 
(General since they need time to build a relationship. Teachers should build 
Education up space together, not only one teacher going into another 
Teacher) teacher’s personal space.” 


Aisha Thomas _ | “Personality matching will help. Having worked with different 


(Special teachers for case managing, it’s very difficult working with 
Education somebody who is unyielding and rigid...” 

Teacher) 

Gloria “You cannot place two strong people together; or maybe you can, 
Bermuda but only if they know each other well and understand each other’s 
(Special expectations from the beginning of the school year.” 

Education 


Teacher) 
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Jane James “Co-teaching can work if two teachers have their separate 
(Special classrooms; and they are giving a central space to set up together.” 
Education 

Teacher) 


The feelings about co-teaching expressed by the different participants above clearly 
buttress the importance of personality matching in a co-teaching program. Furthermore, the 
opinions of these participants could be used as a reference point when setting up a co-teaching 
program, as highlighted by multiple researchers in the literature. For example, Isherwood and 
Barger-Anderson (2008) stated, “the first step in successfully implementing co-teaching models 
in a school is to allow teachers to be a part of the planning and preparation periods” (p.126). In 
addition, Bessette (2008) stated that, “Partnership can make the teaching enterprise more 
fulfilling and more satisfying as co-teachers form bonds, teach and learn from one another, and 


provide support” (p.1377). 


Theme 6- Administration 

a. Perspectives of general education teachers on administrative support 

b. Perspectives of special education teachers on administrative support 

c. Acceptance of the co-teaching program 

d. Training 

The findings of this theme are consistent with previous studies by Walthier-Thomas 
(1997), who stated that his research studies revealed teachers’ opinions as lacking support from 


school administrators, inadequate professional development, and minimal time availability for 
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case scheduling. The current study revealed that when the co-teaching was initiated for the first 
time, participants were not given formal training on the strategies of implementation and were 
scheduled for co-teaching classes without having the choice to choose whom to co-teach with. 
For example, Ms. James (Special Education Teacher), when discussing teachers’ reactions to the 


introduction of the co-teaching program, stated that: 


“At first teachers were hesitant. They were not given any training; they had no ideas 


d 


about their roles or responsibilities in the co-taught classroom.’ 


Ms. Johnson, (General Education Teacher) responded similarly: 


“We were not given any training during the initiation of the program. Later, a month or 
two into the program, we had a training in the form of a workshop when the district 
brought in outside educators. We have had training twice within the 5 years I have been 


in the co-teaching program.” 


These responses suggest the lack of support of the school administrators to provide training at 
the beginning stage of the program. In addition, the findings indicated that administrators did not 
consider the issue of space sharing when the program was initiated, nor did they seek input from 
the teachers on the appropriate partners to be paired with, nor put special education teachers to 
teach in the subject areas they felt competent in. This view was highlighted by Ms. Thomas 


(Special Education Teacher): 
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“Information on classrooms were not discussed. It was in the head schedule, and we had 
to figure out what classes. Space was not taken into consideration. There was no 
training. The director forgot to train before the program started. Many people had been 
co-teaching for 3 years before having the opportunity to see what co-teaching is in 


practicality.” 


Corroborating this view, Ms. Bermuda (Special Education Teacher) stated: 


“Ideally, the two teachers involved should be given a central space to set up together; to 
give both a sense of identity and equal right. I went to a lot of co-teaching seminars and 
training. The co-teaching models and structure that were taught are ideal. However, it is 


very frustrating to see that none of those principles are been implemented.” 


Further analysis of this response indicates that there is no connection between theory and 
practice. The teacher’s observations, as noted here, reflect the lack of consistency by 


administrators to follow through with expectations. Bermuda stated that: 


“Relationship building and personality matching were not considered in the co-teaching 
program. I was informed that I would co-teach and sent to a general education 
classroom. I had no choice. When you are asked to go, you just did what you are asked to 


do, no choice.”’ 


Further reemphasizing these views, Bermuda stated: 
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“If I were an admin, I would not just support teachers to know what co-teaching looks 
like and what model to practice. Instead, I would work by preparing them emotionally, 
psychologically, mentally, giving them support on how to understand each other’s 


personality.” 


These opinions reemphasize the views of Miller and Oh (2013), who stated that even when many 
teachers are in favor of the co-teaching program, there is still a lack of support and logistics in 
schools to facilitate the success of the program. Further mimicking these views, Ms. Lisbon 
(General Education Teacher), when speaking about the administrative role, stated, “Their hands 
are tied because of finances; they are working hard but are strapped for cash”. Murawski (2009) 
stated that administrative support in a co-teaching program is a strong determinant factor in its 
success, stating that, “Administrators set the tone for the success-or failure-of inclusive practices 
such as co-teaching” (p.29). 

Based on these responses and the theoretical framework of this dissertation, which 
constitutes the critical theory, I believe the mitigating circumstances of the introduction of the 
co-teaching program helped to generate a situation that encompassed the teachers’ lack of 
acceptance of the program, highlighting a deficiency in emotional satisfaction due to loss of 
space and feelings of helplessness. This opinion might sound subjective, which is crucial in 
social science research (Bowen, 2009). However, Esterberg (2002) clarified this point when he 


stated that: 
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“In social science research, humans are the researchers as well as the objects of study, 
which means that pure objectivity is impossible. We have a vested interest in what we 


study.” (p. 88) 


Similarly, Flick (2014, p.67) highlighted that “texts are the basis of reconstruction and 
interpretation” and that “What status the text is given depends on the theoretical position of the 


study”. 


To further support this opinion, Ms. James (Special Education Teacher) stated, “About 
80% of both the general education and special education teachers rejected the idea of co-teaching 
and did not want to do it”. Similarly, Ms. Lisbon (General Education Teacher) stated, “Not all 
the teachers buy into it; approximately 30% buy into it”. Further corroborating these, Ms. 


Thomas (Special Education Teacher) stated that: 


“About 60% of teachers do not accept the program, while 40% appear to be interested in 
co-teaching. However, the 40% of teachers that are interested are the newer teachers 
hired by the school district, and teachers who went into a new subject area after having 


d 


taught a different subject in the past and are looking for extra support in the classroom.’ 


To sum this up, Lamport (2012) stated that co-teaching programs would continue to lack 
teachers’ complete support and acceptance until they feel fully satisfied by the mode and model 


of operation. 


Table 7. Administrative support (Theme 6) 


Jane James 
(Special Education 
Teacher) 


“At first, teachers were hesitant. They were not given any 
training; they had no ideas about their roles or responsibilities in 
the co-taught classroom.” 


Grace Johnson 
(General Education 
Teacher) 


“We were not giving any training during the initiation of the 
program. Later, | or 2 months into the program, we had a 
training in the form of a workshop when the district brought in 
outside educators.” 


Aisha Thomas 
(Special Education 
Teacher) 


“Information on classrooms were not discussed. It was in the 
head schedule, and we had to figure out what classes... Space 
was not taking into consideration. There was no training...” 


Gloria Bermuda 
(Special Education 
Teacher) 


“Relationship building, and personality matching were not 
considered in the co-teaching program. I was informed that I 
would co-teach and sent to a general education classroom. I had 
no choice. When you are asked to go, you just did what you are 
asked to do, no choice.” 


The opinions of the lack of administrative support, as highlighted in Figure 6, was also 


reflected in the study of Friend (2008), who expressed lack of administrative support as part of 


the failure to effectively implement co-teaching. 


Summary of Findings 
This study investigated the perspectives of the high school SPED and general education 


teachers about the loss of their professional teaching space because of the co-teaching program. 


Co-teaching Program 
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The first theme identified was the perception of the teachers on the co-teaching program, 


and a sub-theme highlighting the teachers’ definition of the co-teaching program. These findings 
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indicate that both the general education and SPED teachers show similar conceptual 
understandings of the term and understood the principles that underlie the co-teaching program; 
that the SPED and general education teachers should be equal stakeholders in a co-taught 
classroom. This finding is not in line with the views of other researchers, such as Bessette (2008) 
and Beamish, Bryer, and Davies (2006), who argued that co-teaching, has been misinterpreted 
and misused in multiple forms. Also, Mastropieri, Scruggs, Graetz, Norland, Gavdizi, and 
McDuffie (2005) reported that there was a lack of common understanding and a lack of a 
common definition of the term. This finding might be an indication of the need for researchers to 
shift focus from the idea that teachers lack understanding and are deficient of a universal 


definition of the co-teaching program. 


Loss of Professional Space 

The second identified theme in the research study was the perceptions of the SPED and 
general education teachers on the loss of their professional teaching space. The teachers equated 
their teaching space with the concept of personal identity. In other words, the teachers attached a 
personal identity to their professional teaching space and felt that the loss of their professional 
space also meant the loss of their personal identity. Thus, they reported that they suffered great 
emotional distress because of this, which culminated in their lack of work satisfaction and 
demoralized them in the workplace. 

A careful analysis of the findings on this theme raises two questions. First, I must clarify 
that my questions are not to denigrate the feelings of the teachers. Of course, we all have 
different ways of reacting to personal experiences and interpreting what these experiences are 


from our individual perspectives. Thus, I dare to ask, why was the situation of space loss such a 
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critical issue for the teachers or anyone in any workplace? Second, when people leave their 
home every day for their workplace, is there a feeling of satisfaction that comes with the thought 
that you are going to a specific place where you feel secure because of the personal attachment 
you feel in being in that familiar environment? Positioning these two questions within the views 
of Proshansky, Fabian, and Kaminoff (1983) might help provide an insight into the feelings of 
the SPED and General education teachers and help provide answers to these questions. Thus, 


according to these authors: 


When individuals are preparing for some occupation or profession, the physical settings 
in this socialization period undoubtedly have a very strong influence on place-identity. In 
these instances, as well, that is not only in early childhood, we can expect place-identity 


to occur with respect to the places and spaces of educational and occupational training. 


(p57) 


Supporting this view, Monnet (2011) reiterated that when space means something to an 
individual or a group of people, it becomes symbolic to their feelings of personal identity, and 
thus its importance cannot be understated. These opinions appeared to legitimize the feelings of 
the teachers concerning the loss of their professional space. Thus, I propose that the correlation 
made between space and personal identity adds a new dimension to the educational issues 
concerning the co-teaching program. Furthermore, taking the stance of the critical theorist as the 
theoretical framework and epistemology of this research study, I argue on the sacrosanct position 
of professional space in the professional lives of the co-taught teachers, with the rationalization 


that emotional satisfaction and the feelings that people develop from attachment to their 
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workspace are relevant to student’s achievement and outcomes. This is especially relevant given 
that one of the key objectives of the co-teaching program was to bridge the achievement gap 


between students of special education and students of general education (Lange & Sletten, 2002). 


Space Sharing 

The third identified theme addressed how both the SPED and general education teachers 
feel about sharing space and responsibilities together in the mainstream classroom. The findings 
on this theme indicate that the SPED teachers felt marginalized and reduced to the role of a 
paraprofessional. Furthermore, they believed that the space sharing was not 50-50, as they were 
informed it would be during co-teaching training. The general education teachers stated that the 
idea of sharing space 50-50 with their counterparts was not attainable because their classroom 
space was not set up for the co-teaching program. Furthermore, the general education teachers 
stated that they could not equally share teaching duties with the special education teachers 
because the SPED teachers were not trained to teach high school single subjects as effectively as 
the general education teachers, who were considered the content knowledge specialists. 
Reiterating this view, the education teachers expressed that it was not possible to entrust their 
classrooms to the SPED teachers because they believed the SPED teachers would not do a good 
job. 

This finding is consistent with the views of Pugach and Sapon-Shevin (1987), who stated 
that the general education teachers barely recognize the relationship between them and the 
special education teachers as equal. The idea of 50-50 or equality in a partnership among the 
participants might have its origin in the literature, with many studies referring to the co-teaching 


program as an equal co-teaching partnership. For example, Friend (2014) stated that the co- 
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teaching relationship, responsibilities, and roles must be equal in nature, as each partner assumes 
their turn within the teaching relationship for the maximum benefit of the students. Thus, this 
idea seemed to have been interpreted literary by the teachers. 

A careful examination of the above issue raises the question of our perception of the 
program as a 50-50 arrangement or the concept of equality as an operational term in the co- 
teaching partnership, especially given how much time a SPED teacher spends in a general 
education classroom. Second, content knowledge or subject-specific specialization was the cause 
of conflict in co-teaching. How likely is it for a SPED teacher to teach a subject that they are 
relatively underqualified to teach? Third, since a SPED teacher moves around between multiple 
classrooms throughout the day, and has the responsibilities to co-teach more than one subject, 
how can this teacher achieve equal co-planning time with multiple general education teachers? 

Again, I reiterate the question of 50-50 or equality, which denotes an even split of space 
and partnership/responsibilities in teaching duties. I argue that these interpretations constitute 
limitations that disqualify the idea of even split (50/50) of space and partnership/responsibilities 
in teaching duties. What if we approached co-teaching responsibilities between two co-teachers 


from an equitable perspective? I position my argument in the perspective of Dworkin (2018): 


“People can become equal (or at least more equal) in one way with the consequences 
that they became unequal (or more unequal) in others. If people have equal income, for 
example, they will almost certainly differ in the amount of satisfaction they find in their 
lives and vice versa. It does not follow of course that equality is worthless as an ideal. 
But it is necessary to start, more exactly than is commonly done, what form of equality is 


finally important.” (p. 81) 
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Based on this perspective, I suggest a redefinition of this term within the practices of the co- 
teaching program; that division of duties must be based on what is reasonable in any of the given 
circumstances. Teachers must discuss how best to plan the curriculum and lesson plan delivery. 
Furthermore, they must discuss how much of the space each person needs, given the amount of 
time each teacher spends in the co-teaching classroom. For example, do you need half the space 
if you were in that classroom for only 45 minutes of the day versus the other teacher who spends 
6 hours per day in that classroom? Further considerations could be teachers examining each 
other’s school responsibilities and understanding what each person needs to contribute to support 
the other person, so the ensuing situations become more of a practical working relationship 
versus the contention of a 50-50 split. By this approach, equity would become more of the 
operational term in the co-teaching relationship, instead of equality. In other words, thoughts 
should be focused on what is most reasonable in each given circumstance to accommodate a 


teacher and facilitate the job to be implemented effectively. 


Teachers’ Perception 

The fourth theme addressed the perceptions of the general education and special 
education teachers about the co-teaching program. This theme was reflected in that the teachers 
did not accept the co-teaching program. Both the general education and SPED teachers expressed 
the view that the rationale for the establishment of the co-teaching program was laudable. 
However, the teachers discovered that the implementation of the program in their schools did not 
align with their expectations and understanding of how it should be implemented. This finding is 


consistent with the views expressed by Lamport (2012), that many teachers were still reluctant to 
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accept a co-teaching role in a co-taught program. Corroborating this, Keefe and Moore (2004) 
expressed that both the special education and general education teachers felt inadequately 
prepared for the responsibilities and demands placed on them by the co-teaching program. 

The lack of support from the program among the teachers indicates a need for program 
developers to initiate dialogue and seek the input of teachers when introducing new programs to 
an educational organization. I believe that the success and acceptance of a program in any 
organization largely depend on the buy-in from the key players and stakeholders in the industry. 


Supporting this view, Ho (2010) stated that: 


“Teacher participation in decision making should be conceptualized in both individual 
and collective terms. In this sense, the concept of teacher participation inevitably 


incorporates the ideas of collegiality, collaboration, and teamwork.” (p. 613) 


Partnership and Co-habitation 

Theme 5 was on how the special education and general education teachers feel about the 
co-teaching partnership/cohabitation in one classroom space. Both parties felt that a co-teaching 
relationship would work out and be successful if administrators did not match teachers, but 
instead provided opportunities to network and choose their own professional partners. A critical 
examination of this finding suggests that how people feel and believe in something can be a 
motivating or discouraging factor to the success of a program. Supporting this view, Caprara, 


Barbaranelli, Steca, and Malone (2006), stated that: 
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“Teachers’ self-efficacy beliefs do not, of course, operate in isolation from other 
psychosocial determinants that affect their motivation and performance such as their 
professional aspirations, the recognition, and respect they perceive to be accorded and 


ultimately, the satisfaction they draw from their profession.” (p.473). 


On the other hand, one can only imagine the immense pressures and responsibilities of school 
administrators who are constrained with logistics and financial constraints and pressurized by 
expectations of policy makers in government to execute certain programs in their schools. I 
strongly suggest in this situation that, there is a need for administrators to consider the hiring of 
specific staff for the co-teaching program from the outset, versus using the regular staff who 
were employed under different job descriptions. This will minimize confusion, demands, and the 
forceful redefinition of teachers’ duties to suit the current situation created by the co-teaching 


program. 


Administrative Support 

Theme 6 addressed how the special education and general education teachers felt about 
the support of administrators for the program. Both the special and general education teachers 
felt there was insufficient administrative support for the co-teaching program. According to the 
teachers, there was a lack of proper training at the initial stage of the program and teachers were 
left to figure out things for themselves, inadequate information on practical program 
implementation in the co-taught classrooms between two partnered teachers, lack of central 
space for two teachers to set up together for the co-teaching program, and other logistics that 


would facilitate the smooth take off and successful initiation of the program. This finding is 
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consistent with the research of Walthier-Thomas (1997), who stated that his research study 
revealed teachers’ opinions as lacking support from school administrators, inadequate 
professional development, and minimal time availability for case scheduling. 

Thus, this finding in line with previous research studies as stated above, suggests a lack 
of training for school administrators and school leaders who may have been pressurized by 
educational policies from policymakers and program developers to initiate new programs in their 
schools as intervention strategies to close the achievement gap between students with disabilities 
and students without disabilities. For example, the passage of the No Child Left Behind Act in 
2001 (Blankenship, Boon, and Fore, 2009). 

Thus, I propose that professional development for school leaders and administrators is a 
necessary factor that should take place before any program implementation. In line with this 
suggestion, Hallinger (1996) stated that most administrative training programs in the last 30 
years have focused on theories and concepts that are not practicable when administrators become 
school leaders. Thus, Hallinger emphasizes the importance of professional administrative 
developments being aligned to the reality on the ground. Based on this suggestion, I urge school 
leaders that are introducing co-teaching programs to seriously consider the importance of starting 
top-down professional training that is related to the specific programs, so that school 
administrators can have a foundational understanding of the program itself before initiating it in 


their schools. 


Research Questions 
Research question 1: How do teachers define professional space? The teachers 


defined professional space as a person’s personal identity, which denotes everything about who a 
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person is. Furthermore, they described professional space to be like being in your own home; a 
place where you work, decide what to teach or what activities to do with the students. Also, the 
participants explained that professional space reflects a person’s personal touch, which can often 
be seen in the displaying of awards and pictures on the desk and the walls of the classroom, and 
the way a teacher sets up the space for their students. 

Research question 2: What are the perspectives of the special education and the 
general education teachers about the changes to their personal space? Regarding this 
question, the findings show that teachers found the situation stressful and made their job 
difficult. Furthermore, the data analysis revealed that the special education teachers were more 
impacted by the changes than the general education teachers. However, the general education 
teachers felt pressured to accommodate the SPED teachers into their classroom, which was 
challenging. Also, the special education teachers felt a lack of equality in treatment, as well as a 
lack of appropriate professional space, which fostered the impression that they were less 
competent than the general teachers. According to the SPED teachers, the students often decline 
their offer of help and defer to the general education teachers, which makes them feel inferior 
and disrespected. In other words, the SPED teachers stated that they were treated like 
paraprofessionals. 

Research question 3: What are the perceptions of the special education and the 
general education teachers about the co-teaching program? For this question, the findings 
show a lack of acceptance of the co-teaching program by most of the teachers. According to the 
participants, the co-teaching program is a learning process, a learning relationship that requires 
time to establish and build. Also, participants stated that the co-teaching program principles and 


characteristics were unattainable. The participants praised the ideas of the program but reiterated 
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that the ideas are not feasible because program developers do not implement the program 
principles with fidelity. 

Research question 4: How do the special and general education teachers describe 
the co-teaching partnership? 
Respondents stated that the co-teaching partnership is unbalanced and negates the ideas of co- 
teaching. Buttressing this point, respondents stated that the space sharing is 90% for the general 
education teacher and 10% for the special education teachers, or no space at all for the special 
education teachers. Furthermore, the special education teachers explained that the general 
education teachers were territorial and felt pressurized to welcome the SPED teachers into their 
classroom. Thus, the teachers believed that having the autonomy to choose their own partners 
would have helped. 

Research question 5: How do the special and general education teachers describe 
the sharing of responsibilities and roles in the classroom? 
Teachers revealed that the general education teachers took the lead position in instruction and 
were considered the teacher of record because they were the content knowledge specialist. On 
the other hand, the SPED teachers were forced into a subservient position. According to the 
SPED teachers, they helped from the back of the classroom or walked around the students to see 
who among them needed help. This finding is broadly in line with the literature. For example, 
criticizing this kind of set up, Cushman (2004) stated that “co-teaching is not going on when 
there is a set-up created where one teacher teaches, and the second teacher prepares instructional 
materials either in the class, the photocopy room, or in the lounge”. 

Research question 6: How does the special and general education teachers view the 


support of administration? 
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In response to this question, the findings revealed a lack of support from the school 
administrators. The participants stated that there was a lack of communication from 
administrators on issues of modalities of the program, partnership, and cohabitation. 
Furthermore, respondents disclosed that their schools had started the program 1 to 2 years before 
they were provided with formal training. Also, participants disclosed that there was a lack of 
consideration for space set-up and the additional furniture needed to accommodate the co- 


teachers. 


Significance of the Findings and Contributions 

Multiple researchers have made numerous contributions to the literature on co-teaching, 
which includes issues such as a lack of a universal definition for the program and its 
applications; a lack of appropriate staff development and trainings; inadequate support from 
school leaders; and integrating the program within the culture of the school organizations to 
foster collaborations (Friend, Cook, Hurley-Chamberlain, & Shamberger, 2010). Nevertheless, 
Friend et al. (2010) call for further qualitative and quantitative research addressing the suitability 
of co-teaching. 

To my knowledge, although co-teaching started in the 1950s (Friend, Reising, & Cook, 
1993), researchers have not previously investigated the loss of professional space because of the 
co-teaching program. Furthermore, my study was able to reveal that teachers connect their 
workspace to their personal identities, and that when they were dislocated from their familiar and 
stable environment or deprived of their space, this affected their emotional well-being, feelings 
of self-actualization, and self-efficacy, resulting in a lack of satisfaction under their new work 


conditions. These situations affected their personal identities as professional teachers, as well as 
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their motivation to do the job. Thus, because the loss of professional teaching space due to the 
co-teaching program is unfamiliar to policymakers, school administrators, and program 
developers, I hope the findings of this study can attract the attention of these important 
stakeholders and educational institutions, ultimately leading to positive changes in the way the 


program is implemented. 


“...work is a pervasive and influential part of the individual and the Community’s well- 
being. It affects the quality of an individual’s life and his or her mental health and can 
thereby affect the productivity of entire communities. The ability to promote well-being 
rather than engender strains and mental illness is of considerable benefit not only to 
employees in the community but also to the employers’ bottom line. The emotional well- 
being of employees and their satisfaction with their work and workplace affect citizenship 


at work, turnover rates, and performance ratings.” (Harter, Schmidt, & Keyes, 2003). 


Study Objective and Discussions 

The main objectives of this research study were to develop a theoretical understanding of special 
and general education teachers’ perspectives on how the co-teaching program affected their 
professional space. This was achieved by examining the teachers’ opinions on the co-teaching 
partnership and how this affects their perceptions of their professional space and their jobs. This 
study also aimed to create an awareness of the inherent issues in co-teaching from the 
perspectives of teachers and policymakers, as well as relevant data that would form the backdrop 


of subsequent co-teaching program implementation to school administrators. 
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Thus, the findings in this study, relating to the first objective, show that the respondents 
believe a person’s professional space is crucial to their feelings of work satisfaction since it 
develops in the individual a sense of personal identity, a feeling of self-worth, and self- 
actualization. Thus, the teachers, mostly the special education teachers, felt emotionally 
impacted by the loss of their professional teaching space. The current predicament of the SPED 


teachers was highlighted in the study of Downing (2005): 


“The special educator’s role has changed more than the general educator’s role. The 
general educator is still expected to be in the classroom and deliver the curriculum, but 
the special educator no longer has a classroom of their own. We are asking people to 
share space with several other adults, and that’s one of the areas they often become 
uncomfortable with; they want to have their own plants, and they want to have their own 


pictures of their loved ones on the desk...” (p.297) 


Furthermore, with reference to the second objective, the findings of this study suggest 
that teachers felt their perspective was not taken into consideration at the initiation of the co- 
teaching program; which included a lack of personality matching, a lack of central space 
creation, a lack of necessary extra equipment and classrooms designated for co-teaching; and a 
lack of emotional preparation for being relocated from their professional teaching space. 

In addition, regarding bringing the current findings to the attention of policy makers and 
program developers, I hope the themes discussed in this study and the recommendations made by 


the researcher will form a bedrock to guide decisions concerning the co-teaching programs and 
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the roles that teachers are required to play in the co-teaching program set-up. My 


recommendations are given below. 


Recommendations 


The findings of this study have uncovered many issues in the co-teaching program that 


must be addressed to achieve program effectiveness, which would lead to successful academic 


outcomes for the students. For example, the teachers in this study explicitly stated that space 


sharing was an issue and that the loss of their professional teaching space was equivalent to the 


loss of their personal identity. Thus, I make the following recommendations: 


Teachers must be part of the decision-making process when schools are planning the 
implementation of a new program, such as the co-teaching program. It is true that 
teachers are employees and subject to work agreement between the employer and the 
employee. However, I believe that if teachers’ perspectives on those new programs that 
include them as the frontline staff were included in the decision-making process; they 
would feel valued, treated with respect, and develop high morale, which would be a 
motivating factor to successfully accomplish the task. In other words, I state that it is 
necessary for program developers to negotiate and have an agreed plan of action that is 


acceptable to both parties before the rollout of the program. 


Secondly, findings from this study show that teachers would prefer to choose their own 
partner, instead of the school administrator pairing teachers up. My recommendation for 
this problem would be for the program developers to avoid the use of already employed 


teachers who have assigned teaching responsibilities. Rather, I recommend the hiring of 
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new teachers who are aware from the beginning that they are being recruited to teach in 
the co-teaching program. In this situation, since the newly hired teachers understand the 
condition and specific purpose of their employment, the issue of choosing partners by 
themselves would not arise. On the other hand, if a school elects to use current teachers, 
the discourse should be based on voluntary recruitment. This means teachers should be 
asked to volunteer and choose their own partners. The only important clause to this 
arrangement would be that, the partnership should be between a general education and a 


special education teacher. 


Furthermore, the lack of competency by the SPED teachers to teach subject-specific like 
the general education teachers—was an issue of contention highlighted in this study. Also, 
the general education teachers had expressed the lack of confidence they felt to entrust 
their classrooms to the SPED teachers. Thus, I recommend that the school leaders 
consider hiring new teachers with the same level of subject knowledge and competency. 
For example, if the teachers were hired to teach the English Language, both the SPED 
and the general education teachers must be qualified in that area, with the additional 
qualifications of their teaching credentials in special education and general education. 
Furthermore, the district human resources should focus on recruiting teachers who were 
first credentialed in general education with specific subject specialization before adding 
an additional credential as a change to their teaching career to become special education 
teacher. This will foster mutual respect between the two partners, as each feels competent 


to do the job. 
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This study revealed the dissatisfaction teachers feel with the co-teaching program due to 
the lack of administrative support. Thus, I recommend that both the school administrators 
and the schoolteachers must attend appropriate training that provides extensive 
knowledge to the concerned parties on the program before it commences. The essence of 
the co-teaching program was to increase students’ academic achievement by closing the 
gap between students of disabilities and students without disabilities. Furthermore, 
program developers believed having students exposed to the expertise of two well-trained 
teachers would yield maximum education benefits to students. In consideration of these 
program objectives, I state that every available resource that is necessary for proper 
training to take place for all the stakeholders involved should be made available, starting 


from the school administrators must not be spared. 


Lastly, based on the lack of acceptance of the program by a majority of the teachers, 
coupled with the feelings of estrangement and emotional distress due to space 
dislocation, logistics and lack of proper implementation plan, I recommend that the co- 
teaching program should be developed with the vision of accomplishing school wide 
implementation within a timeframe of three years period. 

The first year should focus on the needs assessment of the organization; which would 
include vision and mission statements that integrates with the general organization vision 
statement, staff buy-in, creation of team members to sphere head the program plan 
implementation process, selection of volunteer teachers, allocation of resources, and 


district wide professional developments and goal setting. 
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The second year should be focused on targeted staff professional development, which 
includes site administrators, selected teachers, and support staff (Schedulers, office, 
paraprofessionals, related staff). In addition, the second year of the plan should include 
criteria for students’ selection, family engagement and Individualized Education meetings 
that reflects students Education Placement and supports needed in the general education 
classroom for students with disabilities to succeed. Furthermore, the professional 
development should include segments of relationship building between the general 
education and special education teacher that would collaborate to co-teach. In addition, 
the second year should include a pilot program, and evaluation of the program to 
determine the efficacy and effectiveness of the plan in action and the success of the 
students with disabilities who are in the general education classrooms. 

The third year of implementation would be the school wide implementation of the 
program guided by data from the pilot program, and thorough needs assessment from 
classroom observation’s reports, students’ assessment, parents and family feedbacks, 
teachers’ feedbacks and site administrator’s assessment. I believe following a thorough 
plan and systematic implementation process that is founded on the buy-in of the teachers 


would facilitate acceptance by the teachers and other district stakeholders of the program. 


Future Research Studies 

This study has provided original insights into how special and general education teachers 
feel about the loss of their professional teaching space. These insights include the new emerging 
theme of the emotional impact of the loss of personal space on teachers. I suggest that future 


research should explore this theme and expand the study population to investigate the proportion 
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of teachers felt emotionally impacted by the co-teaching program because of the loss of their 
professional teaching space. 

Furthermore, the findings in this study revealed that teachers symbolize personal space 
with their personal identities and feel marginalized by the lack of space for them as co-teachers. 
This experience created feelings of dissatisfaction with their work environment. Also, the SPED 
teachers felt that the relatively small space allocated to them gave students the wrong impression 
about their status. Thus, future studies should investigate the feeling of disrespect felt by special 
education teachers as a result of the co-teaching program. 

In addition, future studies could explore the possibility that the current treatment of 
special education teachers (as expressed by the study participants) arises from the ways students 
with disabilities had always been marginalized in the history of education in America. 

Finally, one of the limitations of this study was that only six high school teachers were 
interviewed, who were two general education teachers, and four special education teachers. 
Thus, future studies could build on the current research topic by including a greater number of 


participants. 


Conclusions 

Overall, the co-teaching strategy represents the unifying factor that integrates students of 
special and general education and the desegregation in our schools, as advocated for by families 
and concerned citizens. Thus, school leaders and policymakers must consider the perspectives of 
co-teachers and include them in the decision-making process before the implementation of co- 
teaching programs; this would help foster teacher acceptance and program effectiveness, 


ultimately benefiting the students. 
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Previous studies have highlighted challenges associated with co-teaching, including lack 
of training, lack of planning time and collaboration, lack of administrative support, lack of 
content knowledge, lack of common definitions and understanding of the strategies, and lack of 
collaboration between co-teachers. A key accomplishment of the present study is viewing the 
challenges of co-teaching from the perspective of teachers, as well as discovering that space loss 
was relevant; and that the loss of their professional teaching space affected their feelings of work 
satisfaction, as well as affected their emotional well-being, which subsequently led to a lack of 
acceptance of the program. 

Furthermore, this study and others have yielded vital data that will help inform the 
decision-making process and guided school leaders and program developers who are planning or 
restructuring co-teaching programs. However, given its small scope and limited number of 


participants, the findings of this study cannot be generalized. 
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